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or 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
)“pacULTY of ARTS and LAWS.—The Session will com- 
F y NEXT; the 13th instant, at ‘Three o'clock 
welt, vhen RICHARD POTTER, rofessor of Natural 
and Astronomy, will ie an INTRODUCTORY 

‘to B on t Progress in the Theory and Construction 


de eat A MALDEN, A.M. Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


*aYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 

‘nie INSTT TON Edwards-street, Portman-square. 

THE URE ON will commence on MONDAY 

Ain eke onte 14, when Mr. ELLIS ROBERTS, 

5 H.R. H. the Prince or WALES, will deliver a LECTURE 

bi WALES, wit fh Vocal Illustrations by Miss 
Members free, with the 





tot 4 Institution i Guineas per annum, pay- 
wr balf-yearly in advan ies, to the Library and 
perannum, or 10s. 6d.  half-yearl 

bers have the use of spacious and wei supplied Reading 

ere extensive Library for circulation, as well as free ad- 

iat the roriowaining 2 complete Diary and Report of all 
containing a eport of a’ 

FL iy of the Institution, 47 ene oaths, price 3d. 
ROBERT WEIR, Secretary. 


HEMICAL and AGRICULTURAL 
KENNINGTON-LANE, LONDON. — The 


SCHOOL, 38 
eIENTIFIC DEPARI MENT under the Direction of J. C. 
yEsBIT, F.C.S. F.G.S., one of the Principals. 





Insrections are en in all those branches of Chemistry which 

sate to the Cultivation of the Soil, and the making of ArtiFictaL 
Jascnss. Mineral analysis taught inall its branches. Analyses 
performed as usual, on moderate terms. 


f?. HE fk. HENRY NICHOLLS'S READINGS of 
SHAKSPERE at the rac MECHANICS’ 
ESTITUTE, October | 17th and 1 ; at ee York_Institute, 8th, 
th, and 15th ; Mar’ ger oe Hackney Institute, 23rd ; 

tain 4 ‘Abbey, roe Oxford (bity P ublic Lectures), 30th and 


DuVATE. 1 "TUTOR A = Graduate, in 

Opt. 1848), and Prizeman of his College, 

RECEIVES into his js family THREE YOUNG GENTLEMEN to 

for the bay or Military Examinations.—Address, 
Finchley, M 


Ly the PRINCIPALS of COLLEGIATE IN- 
on SCHOOLS, &c.—A LECTURER of standing 
is open toan ENGAGEMENT for the de- 

urses of ures on ees. Natural 

y, fully illustrated b: oD ms and experi- 

. Mr. Bice, Bookseller, Parliament-street, 


RIGHTON COL E G E. 
Principal—Rev. ARTHUR hy a MACLBARR, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambri 
TwPrincipal—Rev. HENRY CORTERILE % M.A., late Fellow of 
St. J oe 's College, Soubride, 
Ulenical meiner) ONG, t. yA. late Fellow of Trinity 
‘ama! 
ils will be admitted henceforward to the Mathematical De- 
it, with liberty to attend the Latin, French, and German 
or any of them, the charges being the same as for other 
viz., 251. in the Upper Department, and 20/. in the Lower. 
ene sil also be ange = all ‘branches of Mathematical 
for of the College. 
Tor further information apa to the Principal or Secretary. 
open to occasional Students wilf be delivered during the 
pe sisal every oe my yrnmmy on } — 
¢ Vice-Principal, and on Plane ica! yo y 
de Ret, Joseph N. M.A., Mathematical Assistant Master. 
,open to occasional Beedente will be 
| am med once a week, at 8 p.m., by 
urer. 


UTNEY ¢ COLLEGE, near London. 


Tile Genes he PURE. of at late Fell oe Seats 
Rev. ellow C) 
College, Gamiei 
of this Institution is to ~~ 
Hosioline for ane Sestents, 
ody ts Practica! pplication ons, in 
ise 

















eneral Educati 
spe Instruction 
the Civil and Mili- 





maend F) 





juding Babess Instruction, Chasaies, 
French, rman Languages, 
_ ~ -T 5k 7 ieee xpenses, 80 
Inaddition to this, Stodente may attend the following Courses :— 
{ Chemistry and Physics.. Dr. E. Frankland. 
Mineralogy and Geology Professor —- F.BS8. 
‘Field " Bngi- _ 
neering ‘and ae 
Astronomy.. 
Engin: 


ptain ae, BP. P. 


yy 
Cowie, M.A. 


Fencing . see+eees Messrs. A’ 
{ Divinity, Special Course The Bex. 





‘utor. 

the additional courses in these three departments 
that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
per annum. 

may be had at Mr. Dalton’ 8, 28, ee py 

; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.'s, or any 
can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 


ERMAN.—Dr. HEINRICH FICK, Pro- | 
x fessor of German Literature at Putney College, hes RE- 
MOVED to more spacious apartments, 5, Brook-street, Hyde Park- 
gardens, where he will open aNE COURSE OF GERMAN on 
23rd of October ; for particulars see the Prospectus there. Attend- 
ance in the Country resumed, regularly twice a week, south and | 
west of the Metropolis. A ten years’ residence in France enables | 
Dr. Fick to teach through the medium of French if preferred. | 


NSTITUTION for MODEL DRAWING 
MUSIC, and FRENCH, &4, St. Martin’s-lane, Saetenenne | 
—Twenty Lessons for 208.— DRAWING, for Perspective, Land- 
scape, and Figure, by Mr. Ganper, from Exeter Hall. MUSIC, 
for Solo Singing and the Pianoforte, by Mr. Tayior, from Ken- 
sington. FRENCH, for Conversation and betes emp by 
Mons. Du Viixe, from Paris.—For further particulars apply as 


above. 

DE a“ G SOCIETY.—A few private Gentle- 
ust ontering life, have formed a SOCIETY for the | 

parpess, of PERK YDICAL DISCUSSIONS, excluding Theology 

and the Political Topics of the day. Any gentleman of indepen- 

dence, or engaged in any of the liberal p will be 

a Member.—Every information obtainable by add A. G. 8., | 

13, South-street, Brompton. 


ANNEKER'’S ARIADNE.—Mr. 
(late Mawr), No. 149, Strand, London, has 
several small COPIES of this f.veurite STATUE, 
a number of beautiful Ornaments for the — 
and dining-room, consisting of Vases, Fi yroups, Candie: 
sticks, Obelisks, Inlaid Tables, Paper-weights, 3, Watchstands, &e., | 
in Italian alabaster, bronze, marble, Derbyshire-spar, &c.—Mr. 
Tennant has also added considerably to his collection of Minerals, 
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Fossils, and recent Shells. 
GREAT EXHIBITION IN 1851. 
ER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS have 
decided that demands for SPACE for EXHIBITION 
must be returned by the Local Committees by the 3ist of 
OCTOBER. The W ter Local C erefore, urge 
apon the Inhabitants of their District to send in their Applications 
by Monday, the 27th of October, otherwise they may not be able to 
obtain the space they require. 
e necessary forms may be obtained of the Secretary, Mr. 
. H. Drew, No. 28, Parliament-street. 
WHITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPO- 
LITAN ATHEN£UM, Arundel-street, and 189, Strand. 
President.—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. M.P. 
Reading, Newspaper, and Chess Rooms, Dining, Coffee, and 
Smoking Rooms, together with an extensive circulating Library, 
are open from Eight until Twelve o'clock. No gratuities to waiters. 
Members have also the opportunity of attending foreign lan- 
guage and ether: classes, societies, concerts, and assemblies. 
All the sagt. French, and German Newspapers, Reviews, 
Periodicals, an — ee are regularly taken. 
antages offered by the Club been appreciated, 
that it may now be fairly said to have obtained the confidence of 
the public; and thus sustained i in their exertions, the Management 
aniieipate being able very shortly to make the internal arrange- 
ments and decorations of the Premises jn a style worthy of an 
ineiivation which is now one of the features of the Metropolis ; 
ile, at the same time, the literary, and 
departments will be rendered as complete as possible. 
LECTURES.—SESSION 1850-51. 
The following is the Course of Lectures on Thursday Evenings, 
co! ne at Eight o'clock :— 
Rozert Hunt, E r of * Poetry of Science,’ &e. 

‘ i Be ies AL "APPLICA IONS of ABSTRACT 
A. B. Stevens, Esq. One on ‘The WARS of the SCOTCH COVE- 
NANTERS.’ Glonessey.) . 

. D. GRAINGER, Two on ‘The LAWS of SENSA- 


TION, the TUNCTIONS > of the BRAIN, and the ACTIONS | 
of the EXTEKNAL SENSES.’ (Honorary.) | 
Cuar.es R. We tp, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Society. One on 
*The ARCTIC’ EXPEDITIONS, ” with Lllustrations, 
Cnoges Dewey. Esq. M.A. Three on ‘The MYTHOLOGY of 


Grorce Grossmrrn, Esq. One on ‘The WRITINGS of CHARLES 


DICKENS.’ 
GiproN ALGERNON opitrt™ ts Ants, F.R.S. Two on 

‘CORAL om bs,” "at on *‘PETRIFAO- 
TIONS and their TEACHIN 


and RAL 
Gxrorce Scnagr, Jun. Esq. One tn* NINEVEH, or ANCIENT 


CLASSIC ABr. 4 
H. J. pazeeee, © Two on ‘The GENIUS and WORKS of | 
WEBE ROSSINI,’ illustrated by several eminent | 


R and 
CHARLES Cownns Coens, Esq. Three on ‘ANCIENT BAL- 
D: *“CHAUCER,’ and on The BURLESQUE 
Wititeits of ENGLAND. 
. N. Zap ee *MN EMONICS—A SYSTEM for 
STRENGTH NING the uEye RY 
Ricuarp Carte, Esq. Three on ‘INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC— 
CLA’ ASSICAL and UNCLASSICAL,’ illustrated by several 
eminent Artistes from the Italian Opera and Philharmonic 


Dr. Canven. One on ‘ SLEEP and DREAMING.” 
Tuomas L. Donatpson, Esq., i: fessor #2 itect 


| be requested to sit), to be presented 


} = and engzavin 


Esti MON IAL to DR. CONOLLY.—At a 

MEETING, held at 12, Old Burlington-street, Saturday 
| August 3, 1850,— 

The Right Hon. Lord ASHLEY in the Chair,— 
The following resolutions were unanimously agreed to :— 

That Dr. John Conolly, of Hanwell, is, in the opinion of this 
Meeting, eminently eutitied to some public mark of esteem and 
Eatitucs, for his long, zealous, disinterested, and most successful 

ey in ameliorating the treatment of the insane 

at _a Committee be now formed for the purpose of carrying 
inne effect the foregoing resolution, by making the requisite 


| arrangements for the presentation to Dr. Conolly of a Public Tes- 


timonial, commemorative of his invaluable services in the cause 
of humanity, and expressive of Pad pe: appreciation of those ser- 
vices uy his numerous friends and admirers, and by the public 
generally. 

That, in the opinion of the Committee, the most appropriate 
testimonial will be a Portrait of Dr. Conolly (for which he is to 
to his family, and an Engrav- 
ing of the same to be presented to the Subscribers. 

"hat the individual subscriptions be limited to five guineas; 
that Subscribers of two guineas and i spuaeds receive a proof im- 
+e of the engraving ; and subscribers of one guinea a print. 

t is also pfoposed to present Dr. Conolly with a piece of plate, 
should the funds or after defraying the expenses of the paint- 


ubscribe: and Subscriptions will be received by the 
Secretary, at] 12, Nid  Barlington-etres and «, —— 
and by the Treasurers, at the Union Regent-street branch, 
Argyll-place, London. Post-office orders Mion be made payable 
at the Post-office, Piccadilly, to 4 of ey Secretaries. 


Jv KBES, M.D. 
RICHARD  FRANKUM, }Secretaries 


MARTIN’S HALL, SINGING 





17 
| S SCHOOL. Direcror—Mr. JOHN HULLAH 


ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 
CLASS 96, for LADIES, will meet on MONDAY EVENING 
NEXT, October 14th, 1850, at a Quarter-past Five o'c 
CLASS 97, for GENTL EMEN, will meet on TUESDAY *BVEN- 
= NEXT, October 15th, 1850, at Three-quarters past Eight 


‘clock. 
CLASS 98, for GENTLEMEN, will meet on TUESDAY EVEN- 
ING NEXT, October 15th, 1850, at Half- Seven o'clock. 
CLASS 99, for LADIES, will meet on TUESDAY EVENING, 

October 22nd, 1850, at a Quarter-past Six o’clock. 
TERMS—Twelve Shillings for a Course of Fifty Lessons. 
Tickets and full particulars may be had at St. Martin's Hall, 
(Temporary Entrance, 89, Long-acre). 





| XELESCOPE.—An ACHROMATIC one, five- 


inch object lass, 7 feet jlong. how = astronomical powers com- 
Fite, TO BE DISPOSED OF in. The sous. and former! 

rver and computer in bay rottesley's observatory, ai 
maker of the instrument, can recommend it to any one desiring a 
large and efficient ee at less than half the usual p 
‘Adaren, by letter, to M tT. Gopparp, 35, Goswell-street, Lon- 
don. May be tested by making a previous appointment. 


RIGHTON.—Repository of Arts, No. 4, St. 
James’s-street.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, the long-esta- 
blished and lucrative BUSINESS of PRINTSELLER, UB- 
LISHER, and STATIONER, established in 1819,—the Misses 
CorpDWELL, the present proprietors, retiri ions business. The 
Seonut. Lease, and Fixtures under 200.—The Stock will be sold 
y Auction. 


\ 7.ANTED TO PURCHASE, any Works on 

the FIsTORY and TOPOGRAPHY of KINGSTON- 
UPON-HULL.—Let stating price, &c. may dressed to 

Mr. A. Kipp, Lidprooke Cottage, Shrubland-road, "Dalston, 

* PEN TS tS Dublir, October, 1850. 

DV ERTISEMENTS for the NovEMBER 
mber of the New Series of the DUBLIN QUARTERLY 

JOURNAL OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, will be received up to the 

es by the Publishers, Hopexs "& Smith, Grafton-street, 

ublin. 


jx t VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
OFESSOR ERICHSEN’S Inrnopucton? LectURE on 
the STUDY of SURGERY siee published, price 
London: Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Upper coon -street, and 
Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
FOR SALE, CHEAP, 
YZANTINZ HISTORLZ SCRIPTORES, 
Gr. et Lat., editio — Neg B. G. Niebuhrii instituta, 
opera ejusdem Niebuhrii, Bekkeri, Sehopeni, —— aliorum- 
| que parata, 46 vols. 8vo. sew Bonne, 1828-49. 
Published at 254. ; price only 10%. ids. 
G. Writs, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 
mm rice only 8h. ge. 
Copy, fro 
N EYER'S BRITISH BIRDS a1 —~ their EGGS, 
322 beautiful coloured Plates, with Descriptions, 7 vols. 
8vo. in 108 Parts. Just published at 182. 18a, 1841-50. 
G. Wituis, Great Piazza, —_ 























at the 
London University Colleg he Y ACRED eS 
CLVIL EDIPICHS of ANCIENT and MEDIZ TIMES.’ 
Mrs. Ciara L. Baw Tw ‘The ENG isi PEMALE 
POETS of -~ PRESENT CENTURY. Stn @ i 
% tory at London University 
“s College: Three ~y ree on "URsUcvasseUL a GREA ~ es a 
T s Rymer Jones, Es ive Anatom 
ae College. ‘d'wo on ‘The CURIOSIT amare of NATU RA 
HIS 
Admission to Lectures.—Members, Free ; Non- members, 1 
A Gazette is published weekly of Proceedings of the Club and 
Literar oe utions, having a large circulation. Advertisements 
should 47 : v ry Miall & ¢ » Horse-shoe- 
rt, Lu gate-hil ondon. ; 
og ubecriptions. Gentlemen's annual subscription, 2/. 2s.; dit 
half- ‘yearly, | 1. 1s.: Ladies’ annual, 1. 1s, Entrance Fee to baentie: 
me 
Full B Prospectuses of the Institution a be obtained in the 
Secretary's Uffice. Office hours from 10 till 10. 











WILLIAM STRU DWICKE, Secretary. 
Club-House, Arundel-street, and 189, Strand. 


Just TALC Gra 
ART 3 of a CATA LOGUE of USEFUL, 
INTERESTING, and VALUABLE SECOND- HAND 
BOOKS, at greatly Reduced Prices, by W. J. Crawrore (Suc- 
cessor to the late J. Dowding), 52, New ~ re Londes. If 
required by post, two stamps to be forwarded 


ISTORY OF PARIS.— Dulsuse: Histoire de 
Paris, 10 vols. 8vo. and Atlas. Paris, 1823, half-bound calf 
32a.—St. Victor: Tableau de Paris, 8 vols. 8va. 1822, half- 
calf, _very neat, 218.—Crevier: Histoire de l'Université de 

8. 12mo. old calf gilt, 108. 6d.—Kemarques sur les 

Abbayes Chapelles, &c. supprimées en 1791, vo. 1792, 38, 6d.— 

Valesii Notitia Galliorams | tl e best Topegraphien! 3 praneneey of 

Gaul), folio. Paris, 1675, calf, 9s.—Mémoires de l'A eorgel, 

1760—1810. Paris, 1817, 6 vols. 8vo. Necklace, half-bd neat, 

98.—Sévigné (Madame de): Lettres, 6 vols.12ma Paria, 1843, half 
morocco, 168. “4 

«* Gratis, my NEW_CATALOGUE of THEOLOGY, CLAS- 

sics, and ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Bexnagp Quanitca, 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square. 
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OCIETY for the DISCH. ARGE and REL IEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND and WALES. Established 1772. 


President. 
The EARL of ROMNEY. 
Vice- President, 
Lord Kenyon. 
reasu 


Benjamin Bond ¢ ry be i. E sq. M.P. F.R.S. 


itor 
John Pepys, — ead ‘Capel Cure, Esq. 

At a Meeting of Governors. held in Craven-street on Wednesday, 
the 2nd day of October, 1850, the cases of 16 Petitioners were con- 
sidered, of which 11 were approved, 2 rejected, 1 inadmissible, 
and 2 deferred for inqui R 

Since the Meeting eld” on the 7th of August, EIGHTEEN 
DEBTORS, of whom 17 had wives and 34 children, have been 
discharged from the Prisons of Ex 
of whose liberation, including ev 
Society, was 2082. 138. 7d. ; and the following 

BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT:— 
The Receiver-Gieneral = Taxes, Somerset House, Repay: 
mentof Property-Tax ... ° Fee 
William Gambier, Esq. a Messrs. Cocks & Cc 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond abbell, 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple ; also by 
Bankers :— Messrs. Coks, Curries, Drammonds, Herries 
Veres, and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where 
the books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
Charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every month, cA ISEPH LUNN, Secretary. 

r 
EASTERN, C OUNT IES RAILWAY. — 

4 EXCURSIONS to CAMBRIDGE and BACK.—On each 
Sunday during October a Special Train will leave Bishopsgate 
Station at 8 15 a.m. and return at6 p.m. Fares ses ‘ambridge and 
back, first class, 88. ; second class, 68, ; third class, 

order, Cc. P. RONEY, Secretary. 
_ Bishopsgate Station, October 1, 1850, 


ECORATIVE PAINTIN NG— 

Mr. FREDERICK SANG, rrom tHe Royan AcapEMyY oF 
Menicu, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of 
Painting, whose works may be seen in the principal Public Build- 
ings of the Metropolis, begs to inform his Patrons and Architects 
in particular, that he has considerably incre: ased his Establish- 
ment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest notice, the 
Embellishment of Private and Public Buildings, in any part of 
the United Kingdom, = the most reasonable terms, and in any 
of the CLASSICAL, MEDLEVAL, oe MODERN STYLES.— 
Apply to F. Sane, Decorative Artist 58, F all Mall, London. 


— ‘the 
followi 





L EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIoNnEERs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at uetion. 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week i in June and December of each year. 


Sales by Guction. 
To the Medical Profession, Naturalists, and others. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce FOR 
SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, 
Covent- oT. on THURSDAY, the 17th of October, at 12 for 1 
o'clock, SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, by Millikin and other 
esteemed makers—several fine Articulated Human S8keletons— 
Skulls, Lower Extremities, and other Anatomical Preparations. 
Also about Forty Cases of British Birds, &c., consisting of rare 
Vultures, Falcons, Sandpipers, &c.—fine specimen of a Highland 
oo many boxes of Foreign Insects, Collection of British Shells, 
other Natural History— Bc wep ase Machines, delicate Assay 
Balance, € hemicals, &c. viewed the day prior and morn- 


ing of Sale, and Catalogues bu A 
\ R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
4 125, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY. 17th, and FRIDAY, 
isth, of October, a MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS—70 Skins best Turkey Morocco Leather- Standing Press 


N 


Books, Prints, Pictures, Bookbinde rs’ ” Leather, §e. 


with Iron Screw—small Iron Safe— Framed and unframed Prints, 
after Landseer, Herring, Cattermole, and others—24 pleasing Pic- 
tures, 3 Chimney Glasses, 25 Ornamental Gilt Frames, a few 
articles of Furniture, 

Mr. L. A. LEWIS will have SALES of LIBRARIES, Parcels of 
Books, Prints, Pictures, and Miscellaneous Effects, every FRIDAY 
during the months of October, November, and December. 

__ 135, Fleet-street._ 
GREAT STANHOPE- STREET. _ 
XN ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 

- SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 9, GREAT ST 7 
HOPE-STREET, Park-lane, ~ the time as under mentioned, ¢ 
12 each day. the Pro yerty of a Nobleman, the very important C ok 
lection of LTALIAN and DUTCH PICTU RES, including several 
chef-d’euvres of extraordinary rarity, in the most desirable and 
uncommon state of purity and preservation—an upright Land- 
scape, by Berghem, of his finest time, and two others by the same 
master, equally interesting—a magnificent upright Landscape by 
Both: one of his charming sunny examples—a Waterfall by 
Jacob Ruysdael, of high quality—a Sea piece by W. Vandervelde— 
and a Storm, by Backhuysen : a work full 1 of deep feeling and truth 
—a pair of capital Pictures by A. Canaletti; and a View of 
Keenigstein, on the Elbe, by Bernardo Canaletti, of extraordinar 
merit—a grand Gallery Landscape by Mompert, enriched with 
ficures by Teniers. Of the Italian School will be found, a Holy 
Family, by Titian—Virgin, Child, and Saints, by Tintoretto— 
Marriage in Cana, by Schiavone— Sketches by Paul Veronese and 
Vandyck. Alsoa few little bijoux by Hodges, &c. In the Sale 

will be found the works of— 
Titian, Berghem, Vernet, 
Tintoretto, 8. ae Canaletti, 
Schiavone, W. Vandervelde, Mompert, Hodges, 

P. Veronese, Backhuysen, ot Huysman. 

At the same time all the HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, Marble 
Tables, Clocks—Sévres, Dresden, and Neapolitan China—Silk Cur- 
tains, Fauteuils ; and also the LIBRARY of BOOKS of Standard 
Literature. 

On application, Messrs. Foster will forward tickets for a Private 
View of the Pictures, &c. Catalogues are preparing, and the Sale 
will take place the last week in October, unless permission can be 
obtained from the in-coming tenant to defer it until the 6th, 7th, 


and sth of November. 
54, Pall Mall. 


Furini, 
Wright of Derby, 





w ready, free b 


[uLsu & CO QUARTERLY LISTS, 
Nos. VII. and VIIL. 


A LIST of new FRENCH, GERMAN, and other Foreign Works, 
recently published on the Continent, and imported by 


Dutav & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


land and Wales, the expense | 
y charge connected with the 





QECOND HAND BOOKS . D. THomson, 
‘ 13, Upper King-street, Russell-square, wag don, has just pub- 
lished a C ah ALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in Divinity, 
History, and Miscellaneous Literature, marked at extremely low 
prices. ‘It may be had gratia, or will be sent postage | free. 


CATALOGUE OF 
SCOTT'S WORKS AND LIFE. 
The Proprietors of these Writings beg to direct attention toa 
{ ‘OMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
recently published, containing the fullest information re- 
garding all the various Editions of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS AND LIFE. 
Copies may be had on application to any Bookseller in Town or 
Cc ountry. 
The Trade can have a supply for distribution on applica- 


tion to the ir Correspondents in London or Edinburgh. 
R. ¢ vadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.— 
L PRITCHARD’S Improved Plain Solid Stage Achromatic 
Microscope.with one set of Object Glasses giving three powers, jn case, 
Sl. 108,—Pritchard’s Lever Stage ditto, with extra Eye-piece, two 
sets of Object Glasses, Silver Cup, &c. 101 108.—P’ ritchard’s Standard 
Microscope, with improved mechanical arrangements, two Eye- 
pieees, One ‘third and One-seventh sets of Object Glasses, in case, 
152. 158.—Old Microscopes supplied with Achromatic Object Glasses. 
Polarizing Apparatus — Microscopic Preparations — Dissecting 
In struments—Thin Glass—Prepared Balsam—Glass Slides, &e.— 
BOOKS lately published 2 ssrs. W poy on Microscopic 
Subjects :—PRITCHARD’S NOTES on JRAL HISTORY, 
with coloured plates, 2s. 6 y RI’ TCH aRD 8 INFUSORIA, con- 
taining a description of ev species of Animalcule, with plates, 
128,—MICKOSCOPIC OBJECTS, ANIMAL, VEGETABL 2,and 
MINER a, a tere for Preparing and Vi sewing Sem, 
pric LOGUE of MICROSCOPES and SPECTACLES 
may be} = Sts. oN at Mr. Puitcnarp’s, 162, Fleet street, 
Londo n. 


2EECHEY’S PRISMATIC, TRINOPTRIC, 
I and DIOPTRIC DISSOLVING LANTERN. 


Patented and Manufactured by A. ABRAHAM & Co., Opticians, 
20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

This instrument, a description of which was given by Mr. 
Robert Hunt in the Art-Journal of May last, has now been brought 
to the greatest perfection, and is capable of throwing one, two, or 
three discs, of 20 feet each, on the screen, perfectly white, fiat, and 
defined to the extreme edge. 

To Lecturers and Public Institutions it must prove the most 
powerful means of illustration yet discovere: 

Its capabilities for producing Dissolving Views, Dioramic 
effects, long Geological Sections, or other views, 35 or 40 feet in 
length, or any of the numerous results of the combinations of three 
separate pictures, producible at once and entirely under the control 
of the Lecturer, oa be equalled. 

To be had only of the Patentees.—Prices: Trinoptric Lantern, 
with Lenses, 3 inches in diameter, with Gas-bag and Apparatus 
complete, 171. 103; Lenses, 34, 162. Dioptric Lantern, Lenses, 
34, 15.; Le! 34, 1 he Prismatic Dissolving Lantern, with 
Solar Lamp, Lenses, 3; inch diameter, 107. 


ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES, 

A. Apranam & Co. respectfully claim the attention of Micro- 
scopists requiring a good and effective working instrument at a 
moderate price to their new Achromatic Microscope, mounted on a 
strong tripod, with two uprights supporting an axis enabling the 
observer to incline the instrument to any angle, with Rack and 
Slow Motion adjustments, Quarter and Half-inch Achromatic 
Object Glasses, each in a bre ass box, two Eye-pieces and Apparatus, 
packed in a mahogany cabinet case, price Ten Guineas; with Rac 
Motion, or Quekett’s improved lever stage, Twelve Guineas. The 
Student’s Microscope, mounted on a Tripod Stand, with Pillarand 
Joint, Rack and Slow Motion adjustments, Quarter and Half 
Inch Ac hromatic Object Glasses, in mahogany cabinet case, Seven 
Guineas. . 

The new Lenticular Achromatic Prism, invented by A. A, & Co. 
asa substitute for the mirror in examining lined or test objects, 
combining the advantages of the Achromatic Condensor with a 
more intense illumination than obtained by the usual concave 
eateret Adapted to any instrument. Price, mounted complete, 
14, 168, 

Achromatic Object Glasses, and every description of Microscopic 
Apparatus, at extremely moderate prices. 

A printed description of Lantern or Microscope sent by post on 
application. 

20, ), Lord- street, Liverpool. 


L He BBUCK’S Patent W HITE ZINC PAINT. 
HEALTHFUL, DURABLE, and ECONOMICAL, 

aThe Gentlemen of the Medical Profession are invited to test 
this article, combining chemical qualities which renderita — 
ful corrector where contagious diseases have prevailed 
ments painted with it are not injurious to the health of “children 
or the most delicate constitution, but may be immediately occupied. 
It covers so much work that it becomes che: aper than the poisonous 
paints hitherto used. It is the whitest paint ever produced, and 
retains its whiteness for hundreds of years, whether exposed to the 
vapour from cesspools or the most noxious gases. 

A Circular, with full particulars, ma had of all the principal 
dealers in paint. Each cask is stamped “* HUBBUCK, LUNDON, 
a ENT."—THOMAS HUBBUCK & SON, opposite ‘the London 

iocks, 
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APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
L*4 & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


AUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. 

The daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
safeguard to health. 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; and also by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen and ¥ erchants, London; and generally by the principal 
—_ rs in Sauc 

N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 4s. 
ES DEUX PERROQUETS ; Ouvrage Fran- 
4 gais destiné a faciliter aux Anglais, la “Canserie élégante, la 
Lettre, et le Billet, A busage des Dames, des Jeunes Filles, et des 
Enfans, par une Dame. 12mo. handsomely bound in cloth, 4s. 
The Authoress of this little work is extensively engaged in tuition 
in the highest circles of society, and it has been compiled by her to 
supply a want long felt; it beinggenerally admitted that, amongst 
the numerous Guide and Conversation Books, there was none in 
which could be found the characteristic phraseology of the Salons 


of Paris. 
David Nutt, 270, Strand. 
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London: Longman & Co, Edinburgh : A.& C, 0. Black, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
. TICKNOR’S HISTORY OF SPANISH 
CHURCH AND EDUCATION LN WALES {TUR 
FORMS OF SALUTATION. 
SIBERIA AND CALIFORNIA. 
MURE ON THE LITERATURE OF GR 
METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY 7, 
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Price Sixpence, 


A=. EXAMINATION into the SIGNIFIc4. 
S and SENSES of the GREEK PR s 
HERMAN: HEINFETTER, Author of * ‘Rulers ALONE by 
the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts,’ 


Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
JUVENILE HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


ZILES'S (Rev. Dr.) FIRST LESSONS j 


ENGLISH HISTORY; in Questi 
Litue Children." 18mo, sew Question and Answer, fe 
®y 


edition, with dates at the head of each chapter, 
Gsbaied Table of the Kings of England. ae 


London : Charles H. Law (late So 
Fleet-street Ot whont may be “at Goheol They, m, 
Giles’s (Dr.) First ae in French Fi History, 18mo, 92 
in Scottish History, 18mo, 9, 
in Roman History, 18mo, $4 
Questions on the Old and New Testament, |8mo, 4% 


Just published, price 3s, 6d. 


PETER SCHLEMIHL; 
OR, 
THE SHADOWLESS MAN, 
BY CHAMISSO. 
With a Vocabulary and Copious Expl 
natory Notes, 
BY FALCK-LEBAHN. 
Alex. Black, 8, Wellington-street, North Strand, 











Third Edition, price 8s. ; with Key, 10s. 6d, 


GERMAN IN ONE VOLUME, 


Containing A Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-Book, ands Voube 
lary of 4,500 Words synonymous in German and English 


BY FALCK-LEBAHN. 
“This is the best German Grammar thathas yetboms published” 
“ The Exercisesare a good, well graduated, and well Sesignl 
to a English’ ie rules. ; he *4,500 bap en synonymous in Germ 
and English’ is a very advantageous .". a 
*Mr. Lebahn’s method is clear, pose and easily followed, 
every thing like intricacy being carefully avoided.” ’ 
Morning Chromisie. 


Price 68. 


PRACTICE IN GERMAN; 


Containing the first Three Chapters of ‘ Undine,’ with » Litet 
Interlinear Translation, and Copious Notes. 


“Whoever fails to learn the Gorman, a langaaee with this bel, 
must have an intellect ir The See, 


“ A work perfect of its kind.” —Lady’s 
“The entire contrivance of the * Practice’ oer 7 ed 
tact and knowledge on the subject of teaching.”— 





Price 68. 6d. 
THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN 
GERMAN; 


CONTAINING, 

1. Der Muthwillige (The Wag), a Comely 
in Five Acts, by Korzesver. 

2. Der Neffe als Onkel, a Comedy, in The 
Acts, by ScHiLLer. 

With a Vocabulary and Copious Notes 


BY FALCK-LEBAHN. 


“ A most practical work.”—Britanw 

“One of the most amusing amen reading-books that 
passed under our hands.”—John B 

“The student could have no guide superior to Mr. a 
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2 Tk ing THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, every page with the most gracefully appropriate subjects taken from the contents of it. 
nae TH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, Within these Pictorial Borders are introduced a copious selection of those ancient Nursery Rhymes, which are alike 
CHOOLS, wi October 12th, and will be continued familiar to the youngest and the oldest of even the present generation. 
published this day, Oe It cannot, therefore, be doubted but that this very attractive volume will be found an especial favourite for Presen- 
RANCE Fortnightly. 
—_— tation: whilst its pictorial elegance will secure for it a permanent place as an ornamental book for the Drawing-room 
? LOPZ./DIA table. i 
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Just published, price 6d., 
T# COMPLETE WORKS, "Of SHAKE- 


SPEAR 
LAN ° Revised from the Sricical Editions: 
By JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
with » Liter! Mustrated with Engravings on Steel, by the most eminent Artists, 
otes. 


From Original Designs by Warren, Corbould, &c. NEW AN D CHOICE BOOKS. 


with thishel, #3} Itisthe desire of the publisher of the present Work to a 
wscated.”  ' uae edition of the Works of Shakespeare. Former editors 


lure attended too little to those parts of the text of the great bard ) 
J : ¢ vhich the meaning has become obsolete. In fact, 10 edition TWEL V E THOT SAND VOL I MES } ER ANN I IM 
s extraordinary weet appeared i in a popular form with that variety of illustration 
he Era, : ch the changes in language and manners during two centuries 
We rendered necessary for the general reader. In order that IS THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE AT 
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might be wanting to make this design worthy of general 


, Bp thing mi 
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Bonkaales square, 
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LIFE OF DR. CHALMERS. 


VOLUME SECOND, SIXTH 
THOUSAND. 
co ee 
Opinion of the Observer. 

The interest becomes heightened during the pro- 
gress of this volume, which embraces the period 
comprised between the years 1815 and 1823. 
During this time Dr. Chalmers preached before 
and formed acquaintanceship with Jeffrey, Can- 
ning, Wilberforce, 
capable of appreciating his high qualities. 


and other celebrated men, 
The 
narrative is intensely interesting, and is heightened 
by the copious diary extracts which pervade the 
volume. 


Opinion of the Nonconformist. 

Dr. Hanna cannot be too highly praised for the 
execution of his work—a work which will have a 
lasting place ir. the memorials of England’s greatest 
divines and most excellent men. 


.Opinion of the Morning Advertiser. 

If we thought the first volume of this biography 

. one of unusual interest, the present is of greater 

interest still. It relates to the most important 

period of Dr. Chalmers’s life ; and never was the 

world presented with a more thorough insight into 

the workings of a great mind than is furnished in 
this work. 


Opinion of the Atlas. 

The second volume is more deeply interesting 
than the first. Dr. Hanna has done his work in a 
manner as able as it is honest—as striking as it is 
conscientious. He has given us a full-length picture 
of the living Chalmers, and has not burdened his 
canvas with useless accessories, or in any way 
obtruded himself. 


Opinion of the Literary Gazette. 
Every new chapter of the life of this true man 
and genuine Christian tends to increase our love for 
him as Man, and our respect for him as Christian. 


Opinion of the Quarterly Journal of 
Prophecy. 

We bear our testimony to the singularly high 
character of the work. Both in the style of its 
execution and in the nature of its contents it has 
few equals in the biographical authorships of the 
day. The interest of the narrative is intense, never 
flagging—and in some parts quite romantic. 





DR. CHALMERS’S LIFE. By Dr. HANNA. 
Vols. L. and IL .. oe ee “ £1 
* The Third volume is in preparation. 
DR. CHALMERS’S WORKS. Edited by nanaael 
25 vols. ee 
DR. CHALMERS'S POSTHU MoU Ss WORKS. 
9 vols. ee ee ee oe 
In separate portions. 
DAILY SCRIPTURE READINGS. 3vols.  .. 
SABBATH SCRIPTURE READINGS. 2 vols. 
POSTHUMOUS SERMONS. 1 vol. 
THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTES. 2 vols. oe 


PRELECTIONS ON BUTLER, PALEY, mh 
&c. 1 vol... ee ° 





Published for Thomas Constable, 
By Suruertanp & Knox, Edinburgh. 
Hamittoy, Adams & Co. London. 








~ Price Thr Three St Shillings ‘and Sixpence each. 


BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS 
AND ROMANCES. 


. The PILO ee 
2 heey WILLT AMS 
4. THADDEUS of WARSAW 
‘ 8T L 


EON 

. LAST of the MOHICANS.. 
7. The SCOTTISH CHIEFS. Vol. I. 
8 The SCOTT Ta A aie = IL. 
g, {FRANKENSTEIN 

And GHOST SEER. "Vol I.” 
10. {EDSAR HUNTLEY 

And Conclusion — GHOST SEER 

ll. HUNGARIAN OTHER! 
12. CAnTEREORTY TALES. Voll z. 
13. CANTERBUR 2 SAbee _- - 
14. The PIONEERS ° 
15. SELF-C he 
“4 DISCIPLIN m 

. The PRA [RTE 
1a The PASTOR'S FIRESIDE. 
19. The PASTOR'S —_— —— Jane Porter. 
20. LIONEL LINCOLN . Cooper. 
21. LAWRIE TODD - es .. | Galt. 
22, FLEET WC oe -. Godwin. 
23. SEN i and YSENSIBLLITY Miss Austen. 
24. ont . Madame de Stat. 
25, MMA F Miss Austen. 
26, SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE ‘and 

. Mrs. Inchbald. 


A . 
$7 ANSFIELD PB ARK" Miss Austen. 
4 NOR ho ABBEY, “and PER- 


sU . Miss ua 
29. The SMUGGLER Bani 
30, PRIDE and PREJUDICE és . Misa “Austen. 
31. STORLES of WATERL well. 
32. The HUNCHBACK of NOTRE DAME v iotor ‘Hugo. 
33. The BORDERERS * a 
3 EUGENE ARAM. Price 58. . 

5. Tt Sy LL. “ . Thendore Hook. 
38. W ATER WITCH 
37. MOTHERS and DAUGHTERS 
38. The BRAVO 
39. oa yt aw of BRUGES oe 


VA rh EK 
CASTLE of OTRANT 
And BR 


. Cooper. 
Godwin. 


Cooper. 
. Miss J. Porter. 
Miss J. Porter. 


. The Misses Lee, 
Cooper. 

. Mrs. Brunton. 
Mrs. Brunton. 


- Cooper. 
Miss Jane Porter. 


. Mr rs. Gore. 
‘ooper. 


. Beckford, 
Horace + - 
1. G. Lew 


* Gleig. 
- Manzoni. 
‘ 7 Morier. 
45. HAJJI BABA in ENGLAND 
46. The PARSON’S DAUGHTER 
47. PAUL CLIFFORD. wuee Se q 
rth The YOUNGER SON ° on Captain Trelawney. 
e ALHAMBRA . Washington Irving. 
The LAST of the ABENCERAGES | Chateaubriand. 
we nd the A ere PROPHET Horace Smith. 
50, The HEADSMAN ..» Cooper. 
51. ANASTASIUS. Vol. I. 
52, yt 4 “=e 


HEADLONG HALL. 
NIGHTMARE ABBEY 


I 
“7s And CROTC HET ‘CASTLE .. 


James, 
. Marryat. 
Marryat. 
Marryat. 
Marryat. 
Marryat. 
Marryat. 
Marryat. 


61. HENRY Mt AsiipeTow 
62. PETER SIMPLE 
63. JACOB FAITHFUL 
64, JAPHET in SEARCH of a FATHER 
65. KING’S OWN oe 
66. MR. MLDSHIPMAN EASY 
67. NEWTON FORSTE 
6& The PACHA of MANY TALES 
69. EE THE REEFER 
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REVIEWS 


tannia and Conway Tubular Bridges. 

oe tien Clarke, Resident Engineer. Day 
P es of the Construction of the Britannia 
and Conway Tubular Bridges, with a complete 

History ¢ their Progress. By William Fair- 

pairn, C.E. Weale. 
qus wonder of the ancient world was the 

of Rhodes; which appears to have 
employed Chares—who hanged himself in des- 
ir—for an Olympiad,— and then to have 
uired all the talent and energy of Laches for 
twelve years more, before it was securely placed 
at the entrance of the harbour for the Rhodian 
ing to sail between its legs. As a work of 
engineering skill this colossal statue of the 
Sun was no mean thing,—yet it shrinks into a 
igmy when viewed in comparison with the iron 
tubes that span the tidal streams of the Con- 
way and Menai Straits. The height of the 
a certainly did not exceed 100 feet,—it 
was probably much less; and the statement 
made by Pliny, that a man could not embrace 
itsthumb with his two arms is evidently one of 
those exaggerations into which that writer was 
wadily betrayed. 

The great engineering achievement of modern 
time is, beyond question, the construction of a 
jollow beam through which heavily laden trains 
vith their ponderous locomotive engine shall 
pss—470 feet in length, weighing 2,000 tons ; 
amd the lifting of this enormous mass to the 
height of 100 feet, at which elevation the tubes 
now securely rest uniting the island of Angle- 
xa with North Wales. There already existed 
within ashort distance of the Britannia tubular 

jdge a remarkable structure—the Suspensien 

idge erected by Telford. This elegant speci- 
men of engineering skill has a span of 580 feet, 
—is suspended 102 feet above the level of the 
sea,—and has for twenty-five years resisted the 
stain of storms, and continued to form the 
coach-road between the island and the main 
land:—proving in every respect a national mo- 
mment worthy of the master mind by which 
it was conceived. 

When, after much discussion, it was decided 
that Holyhead was the most eligible point from 
which the packets communicating with Dublin 
should take their departure, the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway Company proposed to effect 
the communication between Bangor and Beau- 
maris by appropriating one of the road-ways 
of the suspension bridge. The uncertainty of 
the effects of running ponderous locomotive 
engines across this structure led to a proposal 
that the trains should be divided, the carriages 
dragged across by horses, and then yoked to 
afresh iron Behemoth on the opposite side. 
Some stipulations made, however, by the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests occasioned 
the abandonment of this design; and the engi- 
neer to tht railway was directed to overcome 
the difficulties of the Conway River and the 
Menai Straits, and to complete a permanent 
way from Holyhead to Chester. From the 

city the “‘iron-road”’ is continued to Crewe, 
—where it is connected with the great line 
vhich unites Liverpool and Manchester with 
the metropolis. 

Anglesea is separated from Wales by a rocky 
a channel of about 12 miles in 

, and varying in width from 1,000 feet to 
Uree-quarters of a mile. Through the rocks 
in the bed of this channel the tidal current sets 
with fearful rapidity. Mr. Clarke describes it 
# resembling the rapids of a great river,—the 
tearing thereof being heard at a great distance. 





This rapidity of the tide is aided by the wind,— 
which during a gale blows through the Straits 
with almost irresistible violence. At the point 
selected by Mr. Robert Stephenson, the shore 
is steep on the Carnarvon side, and rises rapidly 
on the Anglesea coast; and in the centre of 
the Straits a rough mass of chlorite schist rises 
about 11 feet above low water, which is 350 feet 
long and 120 feet broad. This is the Britannia 
rock,—upon which now stands the central tower 
that supports the bridge bearing its name. The 
total water-width from shore to shore at high- 
water is 1,100 feet; and to add to the difficul- 
ties of spanning this gulf, the Act of Parliament 
required that the road-way should be 103 feet 
above the water through the whole length. 
Scaffolding was impracticable,—and the navi- 
gation was not under any circumstances to be 
interfered with. 

The difficulties at the Conway river were but 
slightly less formidable:—the least span that 
could be obtained being 400 feet. To aid the 
mind in forming some correct idea of this space, 
we may state that the largest arches of the iron 
bridges of Southwark and Sunderland have a 
span of but 240 feet,—and that of the celebrated 
arch of the stone bridge crossing the river Dee 
is but 200 feet. 

The engineers of Rhodes consumed sixteen 
years in the construction of their colossal statue 
of brass:—which, according to the most ex- 
aggerated accounts, loaded but 900 camels. 
This, by the most liberal computation, would 
not amount to more than 350 tons. The first of 
“these stupendous fragments of the Holyhead 
road,” weighing 2,000 tons, was commenced in 
March 1847,—completed and tested in January 
1848,—floated to its place in March, and in use 
for railway traffic in April, 1848. We do not 
believe there was ever any great engineering 
work executed with anything like the same 
celerity. Every portion, however, of this vast 
undertaking progressed with equal speed. Re- 
ferring to the masonry, Mr. Stephenson said, 
when placing the last stone on the top of the 
Britannia Tower,— 


“No one at first believed it possible that so vast a 
body of masonry could have been constructed within 
so short a period. The contractors had spared no 
expense, wisely judging that early liberality was final 
economy. Not less than two millions and a half of 
cubic feet of masonry had been constructed, though 
three years had not elapsed since the laying of the 
first stone. The height of the work averaged 100 
feet, and the tower upon which they stood peered 
above the waters 245 feet. The work had gone 
quietly on with such perseverance, that three cubic 
feet had been accomplished per minute since the 
commencement, allowing twelve working hours to 
the day, and six working days in the week.......If 
there was one circumstance more gratifying than an- 
other, it was that from the beginning to the conclu- 
sion of this gigantic undertaking no life had been 
sacrificed, as was too often the case, from insufficiency 
of machinery or tackling.” 

The character of these extraordinary tubes, 
or rigid hollow iron beams, will be tolerably 
well conveyed by stating that the top and 
bottom are each formed of square cells or flues 
of sufficient size to allow the workmen to enter 
them, to hold up against the rivets while they 
are being inserted, and to cleanse and paint the 
interior. These are continuous throughout the 
whole length of the bridge: the top consisting 
of eight such cells, one foot nine inches in height 
and breadth,—and the bottom of six, the width of 
these being greater. The sides of the tube are 
plain sheets of iron plates, stiffened by vertical 
ribs within and without and by gussets or 
corner pieces. The Britannia tubes, in their 
complete state, contain 9,360 tons of wrought 
iron,—1,015 tons of cast iron,—and 165 tons of 





permanent way, consisting of balks of timber 
and the iron rails with their fittings. These 
tubes are comprised of 186,000 separate pieces 
of iron, pierced by seven millions of holes, and 
united by upwards of two millions of rivets. 
They contain 435,700 feet, or eighty-three miles, 
of angle iron ;—and their total weight is 10,540 
tons. 

In Mr. Clarke’s work we have detailed 
with very considerable minuteness the various 
experiments which were made on the strength 
of iron under several conditions previously to 
its being employed for this structure; and we 
have also a very exact account of the progress 
by which the first idea of a rigid road-way 
became gradually resolved into the iron tube 
through which the Chester and Holyhead trains 
now pass. These questions are very fully dealt 
with by Mr. Fairbairn also: —under whose 
directions, aided by the practical experience and 
mathematical skill of Prof. Hodgkinson, all the 
experiments were made. 

There is a subject connected with these two 
publications which we feel some delicacy in = 
proaching :—yet it appears to us that it should 
not be avoided, since it involves the high cha- 
racters of two of our most skilful engineers.— 
Since the construction of these stupendous iron 
tubes has ceased to be a problem, Mr. Fair- 
bairn complains that the share of merit due to 
him in solving this great engineering question 
has been entirely passed over, or the real nature 
of the services which he rendered concealed. 
Having examined with much care the corre- 
spondence published by Mr. Fairbairn and the 
statement made by Mr. Stephenson in Mr. 
Clarke’s work, we cannot but think that much 
of the misunderstanding which has arisen has 
been the work of over-partial and injudicious 
friends, Mr. Fairbairn admits the original con- 
ception to have been Mr. Stephenson’s :—‘ To 
this early conception I make no claim;” and he 
speaks of “‘the honour which I feel, in having 
been selected by Mr. Stephenson as the fittest 
person to elucidate the subject and conduct 
the inquiry. I have pleasure in acknowledging 
the liberality which furnished the means of 
promoting the researches on a scale of such 
magnitude as to insure conclusive results.” 
Mr. Stephenson distinctly states that Mr. 
Fairbairn suggested the conversion of his 
‘“* Beam-platform into a large flat tube or tubes, 
with sufficient flexibility to assume a curved 
form, but with sufficient rigidity to resist much 
distortion of curvature.” The original idea— 
the germ from which the mighty growth has 
—_—-- clearly, then, Mr. Stephenson’s:— 
this embryo was cultivated and improved mainly 
by the experiments and careful attention of 
Mr. Fairbairn. The only point on which we 
should be disposed to blame Mr. Stephenson is, 
that he gives an equal acknowledgment of ser- 
vices to three individuals—Mr. Fairbairn, Prof. 
Hodgkinson, and Mr. Edwin Clarke, the author 
of these volumes, who was the resident engi- 
neer. Their relative merits are of a different 
character,—each most valuable; but it should 
not have been forgotten, if there is any value in 
the tubular form, that this is, as we have shown 
in Mr. Stephenson’s own words, a suggestion of 
Mr. Fairbairn’s,—and that this gentleman, with 
Prof. Hodgkinson, originated and carried out the 
‘‘ experiments which terminated in establishing 
the laws that regulate the strength of tubular 
structures.’””-—Mr. Clarke stood in a very differ- 
ent relation: — his skill was directed, as Mr. 
Stephenson’s assistant, to faithfully carrying 
out the details which the experiments of the 
others suggested. A little too much may have 
been claimed by one, and a little too much ex- 
pected by the other, when they saw the huge 
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specimen of engineering skill which had arisen 
under their united exertions. The world has 
ever given its highest praise to the man who 
originates a new thought,—the improvements 
upon the thought are not, however, forgotten. 
We see a little symptom of human weakness in 
the fear that some of the world’s praise may be 
lost by each of these eminent engineers. 

The structure stands a noble monument of 
engineering skill:—and other ages will quietly 
settle the question about which it is a folly to 
have written an angry word. 





The Works of Christopher Marlowe. With 
Notes and some Account of his Life and 
Writings. By the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 
3 vols. Pickering. 

Wuat Swift said of letters, even from favoured 

correspondents,—that there are letters that will 

‘“‘keep”—may be applied to a certain class of 

books. There are books—and letters also—that 

will not keep :—but Mr. Dyce’s edition of Mar- 
lowe is not of Mr. Panizzi’s catalogue class of 

‘“‘Ephemerides.” Marlowe—“ Kit Marlowe, 

bathed in the Thespian springs’”’—was a poet for 


| peare as an author in 1587—or in 1590? 





other ages than his own :—and we may safely 
predict that no future editor need hope to sup- 
plant Mr. Dyce’s edition of his writings. All | 
that diligence could add to a comprehensive | 
and minute knowledge of the literature of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the editor has brought 
to bear in illustration of this his labour of love. | 
New discoveries may hereafter be made,—but 
nothing, we suspect, that will occasion any 

articular change in the text of this edition. 

hat future antiquaries may bring to light will | 
in all probability relate chiefly to the life of 
the poet. A well-authenticated anecdote or a 
characteristic letter would enliven the mere 
tombstone-like materials which we possess con- 
cerning Marlowe. There are young and ardent 
minds at work ransacking every possible corner 
for materials elucidatory of the lives of our 
early poets; and when we reflect how much has 
been added of late years to our stock of know- 
ledge concerning them, there is yet a hope for 
something new about Marlowe. 

This is not the first edition, so called, of 
Marlowe’s works. There was an edition in 
three volumes published as recently as 1826— 
a very faulty one—with which Mr. Dyce was 
said to have had something to do. This, how- 
ever, we were always unwilling to believe; and 
we now find that Mr. Dyce disclaims in print 
any participation in its publication.— 

“Thad no concern (he says) in the edition of 
1826, which nevertheless has been frequently cited 
as mine; and when I characterize it as abounding 
in the grossest errors I cannot offend its editor, who 
has been long deceased.” 

The tragedies of Marlowe are the true pro- 
legomena to the works of Shakspeare. There 
can be no complete comprehension of Shaks- 
peare as a poet without a thorough intimacy 
with the tragedies of his immediate predecessor. 
He owes nothing to Peele, to Greene, to Nash, 
to Lyly, or to Lodge. Shakspeare’s only obli- 
= were to Marlowe. He seems to have 

indled his great flame at the torch of this poet. 
If we would enter fully into the genius of Burns, 
we must have read Allan Ramsay,—if we would 
thoroughly dive into the soul of Raphael, we 
must study Pietro Perugino. Had Marlowe 
lived longer, Shakspeare would have had a 
rival in reputation much nearer than any that 
has new come down to us. 

The origin of these two poets was not unlike. 
Marlowe was the son of a shoemaker in Can- 
terbury,—Shakspeare the son ofa glover (as all 
seem now to admit) at Stratford-upon-Avon.— 
They were born in the same year—a memorable 





year for English literature,—1564. But the 





resemblance ceases here. Marlowe received a 
good education at the King’s School at Canter- 
bury; and finding a patron (in, it is thought, 
Sir Roger Manwood), was removed to Bene’t 
College, Cambridge,—where he took the degrees 
of A.B. and A.M. Shakspeare’s edueation was 
little more than ‘small Latin and less Greek,” 
if we may trust Ben Jonson; and as for a 
college education, even his wildest biogra- 
phers have never hinted at that—As Marlowe 
was Shakspeare’s senior in age bya few months, 
so was he his senior in reputation—by, there 
is reason to think, a few years. Of een, 
nothing is known between the entry in the 
Stratford register of the baptism in February 
1585 of his twin-children Hamnet and Judith, 
and the appearance of his name in November 
1589 in a list of Her Majesty’s “ poor players.” 
Now, of Marlowe this at least is certain, that 
his three parts of ‘ Tamburlaine the Great’ were 
in print in 1590—and, as both Mr. Collier and 
Mr. Dyce see reason to believe, on the stage at 
least two years before. What is known of Shaks- 
His 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ really his earliest publi- 
cation, was first printed in 1593, when Mar- 
lowe had been dead at least a year. All Mar- 
lowe’s works were produced prior, we may 
safely assert, to the appearance of Shakspeare 


| as a writer for the stage or as an author in print. 


There is nothing in Mr. Collier’s ‘ Life’ orin Mr. 
Halliwell’s more recent biography to interfere 
with this position. 

The two great actors of the Shakspearian era 
were Alleyn and Richard Burbadge; and Mr. 
Collier will, we believe, readily agree with us 
when we state that Alleyn was earlier distin- 
guished as an actor—aye, and in Marlowe’s 
plays—than Burbadge was distinguished as an 
actor in the plays of Shakspeare or of any other 
dramatist. Nor will he, we suspect, dissent 
from us when we state that Burbadge never 
obtained so great a reputation for Richard the 
Third or Othello, his most famous parts, as 
Alleyn acquired from Tamburlaine and the Jew 
in two of Marlowe's plays. Marlowe and Alleyn 
were the supporters of one company, or house: 
—Shakspeare and Burbadge the supporters of 
another company, or house. To rival and to 
outstrip Marlowe and Alleyn were the great 
objects of Shakspeare and Burbadge ; and with 
what success this was done when Marlowe was 
dead—and would doubtless have been done had 
he lived—is happily the school-boy knowledge 
of every Englishman. 

That Shakspeare, with so little occasion to 
borrow, was not without recollections of Mar- 
lowe’s plays, has been pointed out by Mr. Dyce 
in his account of Marlowe. Here are something 
more than mere accidental resemblances :— 

She bears a duke’s revenues on her back. 
Shakspeare— Henry VI. 

He wears a lord’s revenue on his back. 
Marlowe—Edward IT, 


These arms of mine shall be thy winding sheet ; 

My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre. 
Shakspeare—Henry VI. 

What sight is this? my Lodovico slain! 

These arms of mine shall be thy sepulchre. 
Marlowe—The Jew of Malta. 

It is now universally admitted among com- 
petent critics that Shakspeare commenced his 
career as a dramatic author by remodelling 
certain pieces written either separately or con- 
jointly by Greene, Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele : 
—that he adopted what was popular, and made 
it his own by the inimitable genius which he 
threw into it with the ready hand of a great 
master. So Wilkie (to compare smaller things 
with great) when asked about the secret of his 
popular success as a painter, replied “ that he 
had always endeavoured to graft his conception of 
a picture on some arrangement of figures 
already popular.” It is only a master, however, 





who can dignify plagiarism in thi — 
indeed, the Seaced a Third Ke of tie 
VI. are to be thought either equitable or ne 
seizures of “‘ The First Part of the Content; “el 
the two famous houses of York and Lan ae 
and “ The True Tragedy of Richard Dee 

York,’’—in which there is excellent evidene 
for believing that Marlowe, as Mr. Dyce 4 
was “largely concerned.” Of the eviders 
requisite for the support of this belief take enh 
one portion,—the resemblances in the two pla 

to an acknowledged work of Marlowe:— 
I tell thee, Poull, when thou didst run at tilt 

And stol’st away our ladies’ hearts in France, 

Tell Isabel the queen, I look’d “ae OY Contention, 

When for her sake I ran at tilt in France. 


Marlowe's Edward IL 
Madam, I bring you news from Ireland; 
The wild O'Neil, my lords, is up in arms, 
With troops of Irish kerns, that uncontrolled 
Doth plant themselves within the English pale. 
First Part Contention 
The wild O'Neil, with swarms of Irish hoon” 
Lives uncontroll’d within the English pale. 


Marlowe's Edward I, 
Stern Faweconbridge commands the narrow seas, 


The True Tragedie, 
The haughty Dane commands the narrow seas 


Marlowe's Edward I, 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle. 

The True Tr 


A lofty cedar tree, fair flourishing, 
On whose top-branches kingly eagles perch. 
Marlowe's Edward Il. 
What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink into the ground ? Ihad thought it would have mount, 
The True Tragedie, 
Frown’st thou thereat, aspiring Lancaster? 
highly scorning that the lowly earth : 
Should drink his blood, mounts up to the air. 
Marlowe's Edward Il. 
These close resemblances are not by themselves 
sufficient to justify our assigning ‘ The Conten- 
tion’ and ‘The True Tragedie’ to Marlowe's 
pen; but they are not the only grounds,—a fact 
which Mr. Dyce has elaborated with his usual 
research and discrimination. 

We have dwelt thus long upon Marlowe’ 
influence on the mind and works of Shakspeare, 
inasmuch as it must always be looked on as the 
most interesting point in the former's short and 
chequered life. Sateen and Shakspeare wete 
born, as we have said, in the same year,—but 
Marlowe was slain at the age of thirty. Had 
Shakspeare died at the same age, we should 
have wanted those glorious works which have 
placed him alone on the pinnacle of Parnassus. 
Marlowe died in 1592; and Shak 's 
earliest publication — may we not add, bis 
earliest work ?—was, as we have said, his ‘ Venu 
and Adonis,’ in 1593. Some of the turgid- 
aye, and the mighty—lines of Shakspeare hare 
theirfoundation in Marlowe. The Barabas ani 
Abigail of the latter poet begot the Shylock and 
Jessica of Shakspeare :—nor is it too muchto 
assert that ‘ Venus and Adonis’ was writtenin 
emulation of Marlowe’s magnificent fragment 
of ‘ Hero and Leander.’ That Shakspeare wa 
an admirer of Marlowe’s poem we may safely 
assume, from the quotation which he has made 
from itin ‘As You Like It;’ and Ww. Dyce isl 
opinion that the words which are there applied 
to the author—“ dead shepherd”—sound m0 
unlike an expression of pity for his sad and w 
timely end. 

Though it was known before Mr. Dyce! 
publication that Marlowe died about the age ¢ 
thirty, and that he was the son of a shoemake 
at Canterbury, the exact period of his birth, o 
the church in which he was baptized, or evél 
the school at which he was educated, had m0 
been ascertained. He was baptized, it nov 
appears through Mr. Dyce’s diligence, m 
church of St. George the Martyr, in Canterbury, 
on the 26th of February 1563-4; and educated 
at the King’s School in that city,—founded by 
Henry the Eighth for a master, an usher, 
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between the ages of nine and 
ity vor pao having each a stipend of 
annum and retaining their scholarships 
five years. What his particular progress at 
tis school may have been Mr. Dyce was unable 
in with satisfactory fulness :—and in 

We preface he tells us why he was unable.— 


#Flaving reason to believe that Marlowe had been 
ted at the King’s School, Canterbury, I re- 
the Hon. D. Finch, auditor, to examine 
certain old treasurer's accounts, which, I was told, 
vere preserved in the Cathedral, and were likely to 
determine the point. With this request Mr. Finch 
‘ed: and informed me that Marlowe was men- 
tioned in those accounts as one of the king’s scholars, 
sho had received the usual stipend during such and 
sch years. But there his civilities ended. It was 
ia vain that I continued asking him, as a particular 
frvour, either to permit me to make the necessary 
extracts from those accounts or to allow a clerk to 
make them for me;—in Mr. Finch’s opinion my 
solicitations were unreasonable. Several months 
after, a gentleman, whose influence is powerful at 
Canterbury, was induced (through the medium of a 
mutual friend) to exert himself in my behalf; and 
in consequence of his kind interposition the ex- 
tmcts from the accounts were at last forwarded to 
me, aecompanied with a special notice that ‘ten 
and sixpence’ must be sent in return to Mr. Finch.” 
Wedo not envy Mr. Finch the notoriety which 
his want of sympathy with genius or with the 
labours of literary men is likely to obtain for 
him. Had Mr. Dyce been permitted to examine 
the treasurer’s entries and papers with his own 
eyes, he would doubtless have found something 
concerning Marlowe that has escaped the leaden 
dligence of Mr. Finch’s clerk. As it is, the 
extracts we fear are at the best unsatisfactory. 





The Theory of Human Progression, and Natural 
Probability of a Reign of Justice. Johnstone 
& Hunter. 


Some progress in the cultivation of any depart- 
went of knowledge is a necessary preliminary 
to a satisfactory system of terminology. A 
efrect definition of a term is seldom or never 
efected until after the term has been used for 
sme time in a vague and general sense. When 
hnowledge begins to be transformed into science, 
—that is, begins to be methodized and made 
instrumental towards further knowledge,—the 
vant of precise definitions commences. Know- 
ledge is at first an aggregation of isolated facts. 
As these facts gradually accumulate, they are 
grouped together by the mind according to 
itmore obvious and general resemblances. 
The attributes or predicates of the several 
classes of facts thus formed are next observed 
ad registered : and this system of registration 
when a to its utmost extent—to the high- 
tit possible degree of generality—gives as its 
utimate ie what a called the laws of 
mature. In the degree that these laws in any 
one department of thought are arrived at, our 
hnowledge of that department assumes the form 
da science. Now, in the investigation and 
ery of a science a knowledge of the 
more obvicus and general resemblances of facts 
Bwnsufficie:t for correct classification, and a 
Process of logical analysis is requisite for ascer- 
wning with precision the qualities in which 
phenomena really agree or differ. In this pro- 
ce consists scientific definition :—and the diffi- 
tilty of a scientific definition of terms is the 
a impediment in the progress of every sci- 
tae. When once this difficulty is surmounted, 
the application of the general canons of logical 
, Which are the same for all sciences, is 
‘matter of comparative ease. The further the 
wuvation of a science has progressed, the 
ger the generality of the terms which re- 
fiir definition ; as will appear by contrasting 
¢ well-defined nomenclature of the more ad- 





inorganic chemistry—with the ambiguous and 
uncertain phraseology which still retards the 
progress of physiology, and the absolute con- 
fusion of terms from which the moral and poli- 
tical sciences are only just emerging. ie 
many fruitless speculations in physiology have 
been based on incorrect conceptions of the 
terms “life” and “ organization”! Whately 
enumerates seven distinct senses of the word 
“wealth,” and no less than nine of “rent.” 
It is impossible to rely on the conclusions of 
ae economists until the ambiguity of the 
eading terms of their science shall be removed. 


If these observations respecting the chrono- 
logical sequence of definitions on the cultivation 
and extension of knowledge be correct, we 
shall not be surprised at the unsatisfactory 
meaning conveyed until very recently by the 
term “human progression.” The real signi- 
fication of this term can be understood only 
after some advance has been made in Political 
Philosophy. Since the time of Rousseau the 
words “human progress” have been in current 
use among all classes of political writers,—but 
with a signification rather morally felt than 
intellectually defined even in the minds of the 
more advanced thinkers. The “ progress” of 
one writer has involved a very different class 
of ideas and a very different theory from the 
“progress” of another. To M. Guizot belongs 
the honour of having first ascertained with 
some degree of scientific accuracy the real 
meaning of the term “ civilization :’—the 
present work is a philosophical attempt to 
render the same service to the term “ human 
progression.” 

It must be confessed by any one of ordinary 
reflection and candour, that such phrases as the 
“theory of human progression,’ although the 
embodiment of the hopes of all liberal minds, 
have so often served to introduce mere vague 
and profitless declamation, that they have in a 
great measure lost their original value. A very 
slight examination of the work now under our 
notice will, however, be sufficient to convince 
any unprejudiced reader that he has met with 
an author who understands his subject,—who is 
in possession of clear and well-defined views, 
and of the power of stating them with a vigour- 
ous earnestness worthy of the theme. It is true 
that, for his principles and method he is largely 
indebted to the writings of Kant, of Cousin, 
and of Guizot; but his work exhibits, never- 
theless, unmistakeable evidences of a high order 
of ability and of considerable originality of 
thought. 

The author, after some preliminary observa- 
tions on science in general, begins by defining 
Politics as the science of Equity; and thence 
infers that the practical ultimatum of the 
science of politics must be, to obliterate all un- 
equitable or unjust action of one man towards 
another or of one body of men towards an- 
ther body of men. As thus defined, politics in 
its position is posterior to political economy 
and anterior to religion. Endless ambiguities 
and discussions arise from confounding these 
two sciences of political economy and politics 
proper. So far as the applications of the two 
are co-extensive, their results are always exactly 
co-incident,—but it by no means follows that 
the latter science may not extend into a region 
unapproachable by the former.— 


“ Political economy in no respect can be allowed 
to discourse of duty, nor can politics be allowed to 
discourse of sin. Economy superadds the concept 
value to physiology, and the physiologist has exactly 
the same case to deny the value of the economist 
that the economist has to deny the equity of the 
politician, or the politician to deny the religious 
quality of actions posited by the divine. The four 





vanced physical sciences—such as mechanics or | regions are perfectly distinct; distinct in their noun- 


substantive major, distinct in the end of their in- 
quiries, distinct in their method, and distinct in their 
practical signification and importance, although all 
meeting in the organized, intellectual, moral, and 
religious being, MAN.” 


We are not unacquainted with the objections 
which may be urged against the principles in- 
volved in the above distinctions. The followers 
of Bentham will allege that beneficial tendency 
is the exclusive test of the rectitude of all human 
action. We must confess that the author of the 
present work does not meet this objection com- 
pletely to our satisfaction, and in a manner in 
which it might be met by so accurate a thinker. 
Although Bentham justly holds a high place— 
perhaps the highest—as a writer on legislation, 
still the basis of his moral system is opposed 
to generous sympathy, and, as we conceive, to 
truth. Sir James Mackintosh has well observed, 
that Bentham’s error arose from confounding 
the sentiment of moral approbation with the 
moral qualities which are its objects: we should 
have liked tosee this observation—which in our 
opinion goes to the root of the matter—ex- 
tended and elucidated by the author of this 
work. A refutation of the exclusively utili- 
tarian or selfish system of ethics, written with 
scientific precision and disencumbered of irre- 
levant matter, is still a desideratum in the lite- 
rature of moral philosophy. The work of Kant 
on the Theory of Morals, to which the author of 
this volume is evidently under some obligation, 
requires for its profitable study an acquaintance 
with the highly technical, and frequently repul- 
sive, terminology of a very complicated system 
of metaphysical philosophy. The involved and 
difficult style in which Bishop Butler wrote 
will, we believe, for ever hide his profound spe- 
culations from the majority of readers. Francis 
Lieber’s work on Political Ethics, though re- 
plete with just thoughts, is deficient in formal 
accuracy, at least as respects the question now 
under consideration :—and the same observation 
may, we think, be extended to a recent produc- 
tion from the able pen of Dr. Whewell. 

But, to proceed with our analysis of this 
work. Having defined Politics as the science 
of equity, our author next determines the method 
which is applicable to the study of that science. 
We cannot devote the space necessary to render 
intelligible the details of the profound but 
luminous manner in which he accomplishes this 
object. Adopting not the rational empiricism 
developed by Mr. J. S. Mill in his ‘ Treatise on 
Logic,’ but the formal reason of Kant, he in- 
vestigates with masterly skill an encyclopedic 
scheme exhibiting the mutual relations and de- 
pendence of the sciences and the manner in 
which one science may be expected to spring 
from another. The scheme thus arrived at by 
an @ priori method he confirms and illustrates 
a posteriori by references to the actual history 
of the sciences. Those who are acquainted 
with the ‘Systéme Figuré des Connaissances 
Humaines’ of D’ Alembert, and the encyclopedic 
table of Bentham, will perceive the superior 
simplicity of the method here exhibited. Now, 
if the law of man’s intellectual developement— 
that is, the extension of man’s knowledge— 
can be made out for the branches of knowledge 
which have already been reduced to ordination, 
it can also be carried into the future,—and the 
future condition of knowledge may be seen to 
evolve logically out of the past. Hence, we 
may infer the probability of the evolution of all 
the moral sciences,—or sciences which take 
direct cognizance of the intentions and actions 
of men; and among those sciences, of political 
economy and politics,—at present in a very 
incomplete state. Now, credence based upon 
sufficient evidence is absolutely essential to the 
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human race before that race can know and | from the following glance which the Marquis of 


| 


work out its own well-being: this correct cre- 
dence is the necessary result of scientific know- 
ledge; in the degree, then, that knowledge is 
rendered scientific, the improvement of the con- 
dition of mankind is rendered possible. Men 
must, therefore, know correctly before they can 
act correctly: correct action is knowledge 
carried into practical operation. Further,— 
although a single individual may or may not 
determine his actions according to his know- 
ledge, the constitution of humanity in the mass 
necessarily determines that wherever knowledge 
is obtained, systematically ordinated, and gene- 
rally diffused, an amended order of action will 
invariably result. An increase of knowledge 
as inevitably produces change in the condition 
of society as an increase of temperature produces 
change in the condition of matter.— 

“ Let us now ask, what is the essence of that ulti- 
mate condition of man, expressed for brevity sake 
by the word millennium ?—A period when truth 
is discovered, acknowledged, and carried into prac- 
tical operation. In so far as the millennium is a 
religious millennium, it is a period when religious 
truth shall be discovered, acknowledged, and carried 
into practical operation. And in so far as it is a poli- 
tical millennium, it is a period when political truth 
shall be discovered, acknowledged, and carried into 
practical operation. And so forth for every other 
branch of knowledge that is capable of being reduced 
to practice.” 


The above is a slight outline, necessarily in- 
complete, of what the reader may expect to 
meet with in this work. 





An Autumn in Sicily ; being an Account of the 
Principal Remains of Antiquity existing in 
that Island, with Short Sketches of its An- 
cient and Modern History. By the Marquis 
of Ormonde. Dublin, Hodges & Co. 

WE were not a little disappointed on opening 
this volume to find that the ‘ Autumn in Sicily’ 
to which the author refers, instead of belonging 
to the year 1848 or 1849, carries us back as far 
as 1832. Nevertheless, a pilgrimage at any 
period to the classic land of which it treats— 
so lately the scene of important events—should 
be of interest to our readers:—so, we do not 
suffer a mere date to deter us from dealing with 
the work before us. 

The political condition of the island had 
attracted but a slight share of the noble author’s 
attention at the time of his sojourn there; but 
on publishing his reminiscences of 1832 in the 
volume now offered to the public, our traveller 
has thought it right to add a compendium of the 
events of 1848. This compendium, however, 
gives a very imperfect sketch of the late revo- 
lution. The history of the Middle Ages as 
relating to the island, and the events imme- 
diately following on the Sicilian vespers, are 
completely overlooked in the book; although 
they form the era that gave birth to the Sicilian 
Magna Charta,—the constitution granted by 
Frederic the Aragonese. This constitution, 
which survived, in spite of sundry changes, 
until the reform which it underwent in 1812, 
guaranteed the political existence of the island 
and its right to a parliament. The author 
is, therefore, grievously mistaken when he re- 
presents the revolution of 1848 as claiming 
merely the constitution of 1812, instead of the 
time-hallowed rights of former centuries :—and 
while dwelling at length on comparatively in- 
significant facts, he scarcely makes passing 
mention of the reforms effected in the consti- 
tution of 1812 during the parliamentary session 
of 1848,—nor of the English and French medi- 
ation. Some insight may, however, be gathered 
into the iron despotism that weighed on this un- 
happy island long before the revolution of 1848, 





Ormonde gives at the state of the prisons at the 
time of his journey.— 

“The prison discipline in Sicily is of the very 
worst description: nothing like classification is at- 
tempted; all ages and the most dissimilar crimes are 
treated alike; murderers and the pilferers of a loaf 
of bread being crowded together in one indiscriminate 
mass of riot and abomination. Amongst those whom 
we saw on the present occasion was an innocent 
looking boy, who could not have been more than 
fourteen years old, and who had been put in confine- 
ment for some paltry theft; and in what company ! 
It was melancholy to think upon it. No employ- 
ment whatever is provided for the prisoners, and 
such a thing as a gaol delivery is but rarely attempt- 
ed; those alone are brought to justice who have 
been guilty of some very atrocious crime, or who are 
accused of sedition, in which latter case the govern- 
ment take care to pursue them with a degree of un- 
relenting malignity proportioned to their own feeble- 
ness and incompetency. * * Some of the unfortu- 
nate Carbonari, who attempted to establish a consti- 
tution at Naples, are confined here, and have been 
so, wntried, for eleven years, and it is more than 
probable that their incarceration will end only with 
their lives. Upwards of 4,000 of these victims of 
cowardice and oppression are thus immured alive 
in the various prisons and islands of the kingdom of 
Naples, cut off from their friends, whom they are 
never permitted to sce, and with an allowance from 
the government barely sufficient to support exist- 
ence. Despotic power must be a most desirable 
treasure, if worth retaining at such a price. It is to 
be hoped that the time will yet arrive when some 
party may be found sufficiently united—for union 
is the only thing requisite—to force upon the court 
of Naples the wholesome truth contained in the 
American declaration of independence, that ‘ go- 
vernment is an institution for the benefit of the 
governed, and that, when it becomes subversive of 
that end, it ought to be destroyed.’” 

Although the Marquis of Ormonde’s tour was 
undertaken principally with a view to antiqua- 
rian researches,—even on this subject his re- 
marks are meagre and superficial. The famous 
metopes at Selinonte, for instance, he cavalierly 
despatches with the few following words.— 

“ It was near these ruins [those of Selinonte] that 
the marbles known as the ‘ Selinontine,’ of which 
there are casts at the British Museum, were disco- 
vered. They were probably the productions of 
artists from the school of A®gina, which flourished 
about 500 years B.c. * * Wespent the 5th of De- 
cember visiting in the course of the day the Univer- 
sity which had been forgotten before, and which 
merits attention for the antiques from A®gesta and 
Selinus, which it contains.” 

Yet these Selinontine marbles—a portion of 
which were discovered by two English architects, 
Messrs. Harris and Angell, in 1823, while the 
remainder were subsequently brought to light 
by the Archeological Committee of Palermo, 
and deposited in the museum of that city,— 
form one of the most valuable collections known 
to antiquarians.—Selinonte, one of the most 
flourishing of the Greek colonies that had settled 
in Sicily, was destroyed by the Carthaginians 
about 400 years B.c., after existing for about 
a couple of centuries. The temples which had 
formerly been adorned by the metopes found 
amongst their ruins were raised at different 
periods:—hence these sculptured marbles serve 
to mark the progress of the sculptor’s art amongst 
the Greco-Sicilian colonies at various epochs.— 
It is not alittle curious to find on examining ten 
metopes discovered in the three temples of the 
same city, the gradual improvements in the art 
of design, from the shapeless Egyptian forms 
to the ideal perfection of the school of Phidias. 
A learned Sicilian archeologist, the Duke of 
Serradifalco, has illustrated these metopes in a 
large and important work, which contains de- 
scriptions and drawings of all the Greek anti- 
quities to be met with in Sicily. But it would 
seem that the Marquis of Ormonde disdains to 





avail himself of so able a guide; as he ,.- 
refers to the noble author’s work ie in never 
either the metopes or any other anti st 

. ° : quities 
of which he gives, himself, but a bare 
imperfect description, accompanied by y 
mediocre designs.—His strictures on the 
Arts of later times are equally superficial On 
the monuments of the middle ages he does 
dwell for a moment; although amongst ve 
latter several Arabian palaces in the yicin; 
of Palermo may be said to vie in beauty yw; 

Y with 

the Alhambra, —and sundry cathedrals com. 
bining the triple attractions of the Byzantine 
Moorish and Norman styles, and formino | 
harmonious and completely novel order of 
architecture, were ot worthy of his Notice 
In like manner he overlooks the fine paintin 
executed by the pupils of Polidoro of Caravagei, 
which are to be seen at Messina. He inceonte 
gives the name of Fra Morreale to the greatest of 
Sicilian painters,—his name being Pietro Novelli, 
commonly called Ji Monrealese ; and he falls 
into another error when mentioning this artig’; 
painting placed in the Convent of Benedictines 
at Monreale,—the subject of which he has mis. 
understood. 

In mere descriptive power, however, the 
Marquis of Ormonde is not deficient,—and ye 
could quote passages in which he has beep 
singularly happy. The following sketch of the 
magnificent scenery around Mount Etna ye 
will give entire, by way of set-off to our neces. 
sary strictures.— 

“We had pushed on with the object of getting tp 
the top of the cone before sunset. * * The therm 
meter stood at 43°—[at the Casa Inglese+ The 
thermometer at Catania had stood at 81° in the shade 
the previous day at noon]. * * We went off at onte 
over ground very disagreeable to get over, half lan 
and half ashes, and reached the top in forty-eight 
minutes. Any description must fall short of the 
sight that burst upon us. There was not a cloud in 
the sky. The whole of Sicily, the south of Italy, ait 
the Lipari Islands, and a vast extent of sea, lay be 
neath us as ona map, while across its smooth surface 
the sun cast the broad pyramidal shadow of the 
voleano, which lengthened and lengthened until lot 
in the distance. It gradually disappeared, and was 
succeeded by a perfect image of the mountain, throw 
on the vapours above the horizon ; the sky on each 
side retaining its pink hue, but the shadow assuming 
a greyish-blue colour. All the higher mountain 
were easily recognised, but the details of sucha 
panorama are lost in its own immensity. Not only 
Mount Eryx, at the western extremity of Sicily, bat 
the island of Maritimo, 160 miles off, and even th 
sea beyond it, were visible: Palermo was conceal 
by hills, but Monte Pellegrino, Calatabellota, ai 
Monte S. Bonifacio, over Alcamo, were as clearly 
defined as if we had been within a few hours’ rided 
them. The straits of Messina on one side, ai 
Syracuse on the other, each about fifty miles distant, 
seemed almost under our feet. * * Every spot a 
which the eye now rested had been hallowed by 
poetic or historical association ; either as the rest 
of those fabled beings, who were once supposed fH 
exercise so powerful an influence over the destinies 
of mankind; as the field where liberty triumphel 
over lawless oppression ; as the poet's cradle or the 
patriot’s grave ; as recalling all that can dignify an 
adorn human nature; or as proclaiming the int 
sistible decree, that not only genius, virtue, gloy, 
empires, but even the earth itself, shall pass amy 
* * The sun at length appeared, in unclouded m 
jesty, rising as it were out of the sea: we watchelt 
till its whole disk was above the horizon, and the, 
turning round, saw the image of the mountain, tt 
we had before observed in thé east, now as distinctly 
figured in the opposite direction. It continued v# 
ble for fifteen minutes, and was then succeeded 
the pyramidal shadow, stretching in the preset 
instance across the land, as it had at sunset acm 
the sea. The atmosphere had now assumed tit 
brilliant transparency unknown to northern climalt 





+ A station built at an elevation of 9,592 feet, at 
expense of some English officers in 1811. 
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pr eee ription can convey any ade- 
ad — Sige have never witnessed it. 
(ih this advantage we followed without difficulty 
various windings of the coast of Italy toa con- 
sderable distance beyond Policastro, and, looking 
Calabria, saw the gulf of Taranto sparkling in 
ye and the rugged outline of the mountains of 
pq di Lecce, 245 miles off, darkly traced 
the sky.” 

The Marquis of Ormonde was still in Sicily 
at the time of the eruption of Mount Etna in 
1832,—and. we must refer the reader to his 
work for several other graphic descriptions 

‘ve to that wonderful phenomenon. 

Part of the work is devoted to an account of 
the internal economy of the principal towns, 
gith a glance at the moral condition of the 
iJand. Without entering into any criticism on 
this rtion of the author’s labours, we shall 
simply state that most of his impressions coin- 
tide with those of Capt. Smith, who visited 
Sicily some years before, and to whose work our 
traveller frequently refers. 

Taken as a whole, this ‘ Autumn in Sicily’ is 
fur from satisfactory. It is little better than a 
gllection of hasty notes such as most travellers 
st down in their diary,—and which require 
modelling before they are offered to the pub- 
ic, Itneeds the pruning knife in some respects, 
—yhilein others meagre outlines require filling 
in to give them effect and consistency. It is at 
ace redundant and full of omissions. The 
Marquis of Ormonde’s travelling companion, a | 
Mr, Odell, had undertaken the compilation of | 
te work in the first instance,—but subsequently 
this literary partnership was dissolved. Never- 
theless, it strikes us that, considering the 
changes which have taken place in the state of 
Sicily during the seventeen years that have 
since 1832, the author might, whe- 





ther with the help of a friend or by his own 
waided efforts, have arranged and amplified his 
wtes,—renovating his work by commenting 


m these changes. It is true, as we have said, 
that he has attempted something of the kind in 
ulverting to the political events of 1848 ; but in 
il other respects it would seem that he has 
plished his first rough impressions without 
rrision or addition. 





4n Elementary Course of Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Physical Geography. By David T. 
Ansted. Van Voorst. 
hiv of the natural sciences, as we have more 
tan once had occasion to observe, have recently 
mie more rapid progress than Geology,—and 
mue have been more productive of practical 
results, or have had greater influence on theo- 
wtcal speculations, With scarcely a group of 
jenomena to arrange and classify that might 
wthave been properly embraced by some other 
ent of science, it has yet prosecuted 
mut important inquiries,—and by its use of 
te principles of other sciences has extended 
ai widened the sphere of all. Before the 
twe when geology asserted its right to conduct 
researches independently of authority de- 
ted from other departments of human inquiry, 
arknowledge of the earth’s history, bounded 
‘the dogmatic assertions of a false interpre- 
laion of history, exercised but little influence 
on speculative philosophy, on the sciences, 
ton practical life. How different now is its 
oon Emancipated from leading strings, 
{ history of the earth now presents us with 
"me of the grandest problems on which the 
mind can rest. From the general laws 
geological science we are enabled to trace 
ustory of the forms of matter itself,—and 
g its observations with those of the 
stonomer, to give probability to a theory of 
developement of the physical umiverse. On 





the facts of geology have been built up those 
specious generalizations which have offered a 
new view of creation, and affected to give to 


the laws of organic life a precision hitherto | 


obtained only in inorganic matter. To the 
geologist we are principally indebted for bring- 
ing to light the vast variety of forms of animal 
and vegetable existence which lie entombed in 
the earth’s strata. These, dug out in the inex- 
tinguishable love of discovering mere varieties 
of form, have afforded to the zoologist the 
means of confirming some of his most brilliant 
general laws,—which have in turn paid back 
to the geologist a tenfold power of interpreting 
the meaning of these buried remains. Geology 
has become also the great teacher and guide of 
the practical man. It warns him against the 
folly of looking for mineral treasures where its 
laws have proved that they cannot exist. It 
guides him whilst seeking for the materials of 
his dwelling-place,— theatres, churches, and 
palaces,—for the iron, lead, silver, gold for 
which he has so many uses. It has opened up 
to him inexhaustible stores of coal. It indi- 
cates the spots whence he may draw water,— 
and gives him the most valuable directions in 
mining and draining. 
the surface of the globe, it points out to him the 
means of making barren wilds fertile fields,— 
and deep down in the bowels of the earth it 
reveals an inexhaustible storehouse of the ele- 
ments of his food. Such are some of the features 
that make geology, as now understood, at once 
a popular and a practical science; and it is no 
longer to be wondered at that there is an in- 
creasing demand for works giving an account 
of the principles and facts of such a science. 
Amongst the numbers who have written suc- 
cessfully on geology in this country, the works 
of none take a higher position than those of 
Prof. Ansted. Geology as a science is not 
perhaps so much indebted to him as might be 
expected for original researches or for additions 
to its special literature;—but no writer has 
more clearly and ably set out its great facts 
and principles.—The present work is intended, 
not to take the place of Prof. Ansted’s pre- 
vious works, ‘The Principles of Geology’ and 
‘The Ancient World,’—but rather to supply an 
introduction to those works, at the same time 
exhibiting the relation of geology to the sciences 
of physical geography and mineralogy. It is 
so arranged that the parts on physical. geogra- 
phy and mineralogy serve as an introduction to 
that on descriptive geology. Although we have 


hitherto no books which treat these subjects | 


together, there is yet an evident propriety in 
doing so; as an explanation of the phenomena 
producing the varieties of the earth’s surface 
can be given only by reference to the princi- 
ples of geology,—and the materials of which 
the globe is composed are best studied by the 
aid of mineralogy. 

In the first part the author treats of the ele- 
ments of matter and the forces by which they 
are made to assume their forms and properties. 
The distribution of water and land, oceans and 
seas, mountains, plains, plateaus, prairies, and 
savannahs,—the atmosphere, storms, winds, 
hurricanes, and rains,—the agency of seas, 
rivers, streams, frosts, snow, glaciers, earth- 
quakes, and volcanoes, are successively brought 
forward. We do not meet here with anything 
new; but the matter is well arranged,—the 
best authorities are consulted,—and the outline 
is as complete as could be wished. We extract 
the following passage from the author’s account 
of glaciers as an example of this part of the 
work.— 

“Glaciers become more and more numerous in 
mountain districts as we advance from the temperate 
zones towards the poles, and at the same time they 


For raising his food on | 


reach gradually nearer the’ sea level, till at length 
they project into a sea. At first these portions 
enter a sea warmer than the freezing point . of 
water, and are either entirely melted, or broken off 
| and floated away in small masses. At length, how- 
ever, as the quantity of ice near the coast and the 
rapidity of its motion onwards gradually increases, 
}and the sea also becomes colder, the extent and 
| thickness of the glaciers increase in a corresponding 
degree, until they almost cover the land near the 
coast. In still higher latitudes we arrive at regions 
where theice projects so far into-the ocean, and to 
| such enormous depths, that, in spite of the load of 
rocks and earth also conveyed, the quantity of ice 
beneath the surface is sufficiently large (ice being 
specifically lighter than even fresh water, and there- 
fore, much lighter than that of the sea), to over- 
come the cohesion of the mass, and it then breaks 
and floats off as an island. There are thus in cold seas 
two kinds of ice—ice-fields or floes, which are large, 
flat, and shallow sheets of ice, the result of the freez- 
ing of the surface of the water during intense cold, 
and the deeper, larger, and greatly loaded masses or 
islands called icebergs. The surface and substance 
of glaciers and icebergs always abound with frag- 
ments of rock, which are of various sizes, from that 
of a house to the finest mud and sand, and when 
they appear in long lines in the direction of motion, 
are called moraines. The rocks over which the 
| glacier passes, whether on the mountain side or else- 
| where, are usually rounded, smoothed, scratched, 
| and indented; as if by the edges of blocks of hard 
angular stone or finer sand, forcibly dragged along 
under enormous pressure. Glaciers generally termi- 
nate by a nearly vertical wall, marking the thickness 
of the tongue of ice at its extremity. In Swit- 
zerland this is rarely more than from 60 to 100 feet 
in height, but in arctic climates many instances have 
been seen where the thickness amounts to 350 feet, 
and some are recorded where a perpendicular cliff of 
ice rises above the water-line of a floating mass to 
the height of 150 feet, and therefore whose total 
height must have been more than 1,000 feet. The 
magnitude of the section at the water-line is also 
sometimes very considerable in the case of these 
floating masses of ice. They are very frequently 
from six to twelve hundred feet in length, and of 
about half that breadth, but some have been seen 
measuring between five and six miles in one di- 
rection.” 

The part of the volume devoted to Mineralogy 
is perhaps too brief on elementary matters to 
serve as an introduction to that science for those 
who were previously ignorant of the subject,— 
but it contains a large amount of useful infor- 
mation compressed into a small - ape In the 
description of the minerals a little more detail 
would have added to the value of the work,— 
as well as a larger use of symbols to express 
their chemical composition. 

The part devoted to Descriptive Geology is the 
most important in this work,—and that which 
will render it most valuable to the bulk of 
readers. It opens with introductory chapters 
on the nature of rocks, describing their varie- 
ties and the various positions— from above 
downwards; commencing with the modern de- 
posits, as raised beaches, peat bogs, submerged 
forests,—and passing on to the Silurian rocks, 
the lowest of the series. The most interesting 
chapter here is that devoted to the newer rocks 
of the palzozoic period,—in which we have 
a full account of the various coal deposits of the 
world. From the enormous increase of the use 
of steam asa motive power it had become a 
matter of some interest to ascertain whether 
our stores of coal would hold out against the 
constantly augmenting demands made on them. 
It is satisfactory to find that at the present rate 
of consumption the coal deposits of Great Bri- 
tain will hold out yet for some centuries; 
and to those whose anxieties for the future are 
not to be bounded by even centuries, it will be 
gratifying to know that the continent of America 
presents an almost exhaustless supply of this 
precious element of human civilization. 
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The fourth and last part of this volume is 
devoted to Practical Geology :—in which the 
application of the principles of this science to 
agriculture, engineering, architecture and min- 
ing is considered. This will not be considered to 
form the least important portion of Mr. Ansted’s 
volume. It embraces all the great features in 
which geology is of value to the practical man. 
—As the supply of water to the metropolis is a 
question of great importance just now, the capa- 
bilities of the chalk formation for yielding this 
element will be read with interest.— 

“The whole quantity of water in the chalk of 
England must be enormously great, but is hardly 
calculable. At the very lowest conceivable estimate, 
considering the total area as 6,000 square miles, the 
mean thickness only 300 feet, and only one-third of 
this fully saturated to the extent of one-fourth its 
volume, it would amount to twenty-five millions of 
millions of gallons; while the annual supply from 
rain to the extent of six inches of water absorbed per 
annum over an area of 2,000 square miles, would 
amount to nearly 175,000,000,000, or more than 
tigth part of the whole quantity of water contained. 
If the population of the chalk districts, including 
the whole area covered by London clay and gravel, 
be taken at 4,000,000 of individuals, and fifty gallons 
per day be allowed for each, a very large and suffi- 
cient quantity for all possible sanitary purposes, there 
will thus be needed only about 72,000,000,000 
gallons per annum for this purpose, or not much 
more than a third of the estimated annual supply 
from rain, and only sith part of the quantity con- 
tained in the rock. It is unnecessary to state that 
only a part of this is directly available; but there 
must be a very large proportion that could be 
pumped out,—although it may be a very different 
question as to how far this mode of obtaining water 
on a large scale is economical, or in other respects 
advisable.” 

From what we have said, it will be seen 
that this new volume by Prof. Ansted fully 
maintains his character as a writer on geology. 
We can strongly recommend it as a useful 
manual of the sciences to which it is devoted. 





Gleanings from the West of Ireland. By the 

Hon. and Rev. Sidney G. Osborne. Boone. 
Lights and Shades of Ireland. By Asenath 

Nicholson. Houlston. 
Nor since the day on which Defoe gave to the 
world his terrible pictures of the plague in 
London has English literature received a con- 
tribution to compare with the book by Mr. 
Osborne whose title is given above. Like 
other readers of newspapers, we thought we had 
made acquaintance with every feature of the 
Irish famine while the reality was near; but 
we now find that our impression was but that 
of a landscape seen through a camera obscura, 
—the harsher features of the scene softened by 
mellow lights, and the sharp angles lost in the 
haze of distance. Mr. Osborne brings his 
teader face to face with the Hunger Plague. 
With a minuteness and fidelity which every 
moment brings to mind the master writer 
already named, he paints the effects of starva- 
tion on the human being—from the first visible 
fear of its approach along the melancholy line, 
down to the two rude planks and wisp of straw 
which served so many hundreds for a coffin. 
We see and realize the ghastly spectacle stage by 
stage : — we note the tiger-like and clamorous 
mood which announces the first unsatisfied 
craving of the appetite for food,—the fierce 
and reckless air of the poor sufferer as he watches 
gay equipages dash past him in the street, or 
glares with fiery eyes at the well-stored shops 
in which the bread that would be very life to 
him is temptingly displayed. Then, after a 
time, we observe the lean, listless and passive 
look which shows us that the wilder urgings of 
the spirit have been curbed by bodily pain and 


weakness; we see the poor wretch move about | 





for hours, standing quietly at shop-windows 
and looking in at loaves of bread and sides of 
beef as things in which he had had an in- 
terest long ago,—never asking charity, but 
refusing to move away unless compelled. Then 
comes the last change of all—the stage of utter 
indifference to all that passes :—ending soon in 
idiocy and death ! 

Mr. Osborne describes what may be called 
the anatomical features of starvation. He 
writes— 


“From my own experience last year and on the 
present occasion, I can vouch thatstarvation in Ireland 
has its own distinct external physical phenomena. In 
grown-up persons, besides an amount of attenuation 
which seems to have absorbed all appearance of flesh 
and muscle, and to have left the bones of the frame 
barely covered with some covering which has but 
little semblance to anything we should esteem to be 
flesh ; the skin of all the limbs assumes a peculiar 
character: it is rough to the touch, very dry, and 
did it not hang in places in loose folds, would be 
more of the nature of parchment than anything else 
with which I can compare it. The eyes are much 
sunk into the head, and have a peculiar dull painful 
look; the shoulder-bones are thrown up so high, that 
the column of the neck seems to have sunk, as it 
were, into the chest; the face and head, from the 
wasting of the flesh, and the prominence of the bones, 
have a skull-like appearance; the hair is very thin 
upon the head; there is over the countenance a sort 
of pallor, quite distinct from that which utter decline 
of physical power generally gives in those many 
diseases in which life still continues after the almost 
entire consumption of the muscular parts of the body. 
In the case of the starved young—and we saw many 
hundreds—there are two or three most peculiar 
characteristic marks, which distinguish them from 
the victims of other mortal ills. The hair on 
a starved child’s head becomes very thin, often 
leaves the head in patches, what there is of it stands 
up from the head; over the whole brow in very many 
instances, over the temples in almost all, a thick sort 
of downy hair grows, sometimes so thickly as to be 
quite palpable to the touch. The skin over the 
chest bones and upper part of the stomach is stretched 
so tight, that every angle and curve of the sternum 
and ribs stand out in relief. No words can describe 
the appearance of the arms. From below the elbow 
the two bones (the radius and ulna) seem to be 
stripped of every atom of flesh. If you take hold 
of the loose skin within the elbow joint, and lift the 
arm by it, it comes away in a large thin fold, as 
though you had lifted one side of a long narrow bag, 
in which some loose bones had been placed; if 
you place the forefingers of your hand under the 
chin, in the angle of the jaw bone, you find the 
whole base of the mouth, so to speak, so thin, that 
you could easily conceive it possible, with a very 
slight pressure, thus to force the tongue into the roof 
of the mouth; between the fingers there are sores; 
very often there is anasarcous swelling of the ancles; 
in the majority of famine cases there is either dysen- 
tery or chronic diarrhea. There is one comfort to be 
found in these sad cases—there does not appear to 
be great present pain. I have now walked in the 
course of my two tours, I should suppose, some 
miles of infirmary wards in the union houses in 
Treland; wards often very thickly crowded, almost 
always sufficiently full. It has never been my lot 
to hear one single child, suffering from famine or 
dysentery, utter a moan of pain. I have seen many 
in the very act of death; still, not a tear, not a cry. 
I have scarcely ever seen one endeavour to change 
his or her position. I have never heard one ask for 
food, for water, for anything. Two, three, or four in 
a bed, there they lie and die; if suffering, still ever 
silent, unmoved.” 

How living, but ghastly, are pictures such as 
these! 

The Irish Famine is one which presents 
many features of interest besides this pointed 
out by Mr. Osborne. Seldom has a desolation 
so sudden, so wide spread, so long continued, 
fallen on any people: never has such a visitation 
been borne with so much patience,—with so little 
of agrarian outrage or plundering of shops and 
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houses. Scarcely a baker’s in Dubli PRR 
into,—though ~~ creatures ee 
found dead under the windows. The culeante 
true were filled to overflow; buta great n a 
of the commitments were of men or meta 
having first called a policeman’s attent 
broke a lamp or a window to earn a gaol for the 
sake of a felon’s allowance. No riot of 
serious kind occurred,—though men died j 
scores by the road side. The cause of this 
extraordinary resignation is not easy to aseer. 
tain :—but the question is one to interest e 
the statesman and the physiologist. Way 
a phenomenon peculiar to the suffering 
duced by starvation? Or was it that old ebis 
had made physical pain a second nature to the 
poor Celt? 

Mrs. Nicholson, whose mission in Ireland we 
described in a former number [ Ath. No. 1036 
has since that time obtained a better knowlede 
of Ireland and its people; and although we are 
still at times offended by her theatrical hy. 
mility, her ostentatious and uncharitable piety, 
her frequent allusions to the aid which “God 
and the American lady” have brought to the 
poor in their distress—we should be sorry to 
allow these blemishes of manner to discredi 
that true charity of heart which makes no dis 
tinction of race or creed, but struggles wisel 
and womanfully against all obstacles to ab 
minister relief to the living and the rites-of 
humanity to the dead. Mrs. Nicholson has 
done much good in her own way :—and the 
terrible scenes which she has witnessed have 
touched her spirit. She has consequently now 
written a better and a more useful book than 
the last. She was in Ireland during the whole 
of the famine period, pursuing her own course 
of honourable though crotchetty benevolence; 
and she has stories to tell of physical suffer- 
ings equal in point of mere fact to anything in 
Mr. Osborne’s work.—But we turn with sick- 
ness of the heart from these awful scenes, in 
search of some few rays of hope for the future. 

The following extract suggests a lesson to the 
women of more favoured classes.—Mrs. Nichol- 
son is severe on the false system of education 
for Irishwomen of the upper ranks; and the facts 
of her case afford a commentary on her sar- 
casms which makes it difficult to resist their 
force. See what a waste of that wealth which 
should have brought sustenance to many was 
caused by sheer ignorance on the part of those 
who might be, and ought to be, the lights of 
the people.— 


“When the famine had actually come, and all the 
country was aghast, when supplies from all parts 
were poured in, what was done with these supplies? 
Why the best that these inefficient housekeepers 
could do. The rice and Indian meal, both of which 
are excellent articles of food, were cooked in sucha 
manner that, in most cases, they were actually un- 
healthy, and in ald cases unpalatable. So unused 
were they to the use of that common article rice, 
that they steeped it the night before, then poured 
the water off, without rubbing, and for three and 
four hours they boiled, stirred, and simmered this, 
till it became a watery jelly, disgusting to the eye 
and unsavoury to the taste, for they never salted it, 
besides unwholesome for the stomachs of those who 
had always used a dry potato for food. The poor 
complained that it made them sick; they were 
accused of being ungrateful, and sometimes told they 
should not have any more; and the difficulty, if 
possible, was increased by giving it out unc 
For the starving ones in the towns had no fuel and 
they could not keep up a fire to stew it for hour, 
and many of them ate it raw, which was certainly 
better when they had good teeth than cooked in ths 
unsavoury way. Butthe Indian meal! Who stall 
attempt a description of this frightful formidable? 
When it first landed, the rich, who had no occasion 
for using it, hailed it with joy, and some act 
condescended to say, ‘ They believed they could et 
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e of this in cold water with a stick, then put quite dry upon a 


to aseer. 41. it consequently crumbled apart, there was no (and we own that such is decidedly our opinion) | strongly of venison” even before his meta- 
ste ing it ; and one desponding woman came to me, that those objects do not in all cases deserve | morphosis, or his dogs would not so soon have 
Way gying, ‘ That the last bit of turf had died on her, | the eulogies which they have received. It is| made ameal of him. “And this” (they add, 
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ch we are rho had seldom taken farinaceous food. ‘They actu- such a disposition to exaggerate and over-state | lion, as also from those of the central medallion 
trical hu. aly were afraid to take it in many cases, the govern- excellencies as produces in the minds of many | of the same villa, would appear from their re- 
ble piety, | ext meal in particular, fearing that the ‘ Inglish an unwillingness to admit even real and positive | presentations to be a very different variety from 
ich “God | intinded to kill them’ with the ‘tarin and scrapin ;’ | Merits. When, for instance, we are told that | the stag-hound of our day.” It is quite clear 
zht to the | but when hunger had progressed a little, these fears fragments of tessellated pavement excavated | that all the artist intended was, to exhibit two 
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vevolence; J getteelly, in a becoming shape, according to the | duced after examples of the very highest reach | avowed purpose of the writers was to bring 
cal suffer- | Smof the pot used. Now, this was often on the | of Art” (p. 47),—we might have been ready to | together all that had been acquired upon the sub- 
thing in | ‘tle of the gentry, for the recipe and meal were | take it for granted on the credit of such a high | oct w Stak 
nything® a aur. the poor would only hear of this at TOF § §4 | ject, whether by Stukeley, Lysons, or any autho- 
with sick- pag pt ms they rth hancoseleodh Next authority. But when we turn to the plates | tity —and to show how far the opinions which 
g mes * “‘eXt | themselves, we cannot conceal our disappoint- | they had pronounced were confirmed or contra- 


scenes, in came American recipes : these, with all due credence . er 
he future. vere accepted as the one thing needful, for they pos- ment at finding that the originals go only a small | dicted by subsequent discoveries. We therefore 
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e lights of ud a bond fide sanction put on to the Indian meal comparison and to test the value of the promul- | slightest degree forwarded their design ; for even 
ake, Here again was a difficulty—the meal was | $4ted opinions. | the master of the workhouse—to say nothing of 
‘and all the #j % the hungry ; where could they procure spices,| It may be a wonder, in reference to tessel- functionaries of higher dignity—was not allowed 


m all pars jets, and fats for such delicacies ?—and as they | lated pavements in particular, that so much was to escape without his tribute. It was possibly 
se supplies? j ‘ought that these were necessary to make it safe to accomplished at so early a period and with such | better deserved by him than by various other 
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. The poor § “aed by the example of what one honest and | not disagreeable in a pleasing variety of colours. | apprehensive that some of their subscribers 
they were Well-advised landlord, Lord George Hill, has} We only ask our readers—we mean such of | may find fault with them for exhibiting in the 
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ey could eat drawn, and as a picture this medallion is per- | schoolboy recollection of the reader, might well 
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have been suppressed altogether ; and the long 
dissertation by Prof. A. Voelcker, on the ruby 
glass found as a component part of the pavement 
exposed in 1849, would have borne very con- 
siderable abridgment. True it is, that the ruby 
glass is a novelty in works of this description 
at Cirencester,—and we give due credit to the 
authors for bringing it to light, and think them 
quite justified in dwelling with some emphasis 
on the discovery. On this point we may 
make a characteristic extract, which will suf- 
ficiently explain the nature of the material, and 
give a specimen also of the injudicious manner | 
in which the writers are apt to attribute 
far too much excellence to very inferior pro- 
ductions.— | 
* A glance at the head of Flora will show that the 
bold flower in the right hand, and most of the flowers 
in the chaplet, have what no doubt represents their | 
petals coloured of a beautiful ruby red, and the 
contrast of this tint with the olive green of the | 
leaves, and a few floral stars, ‘ all silver white,’ is as | 
fine in conception and execution as can well be | 
imagined. No-other substance would be capable of | 
giving that brilliancy of tint to the ‘ ruby gemmed? | 
spring flowers so well as the material employed. It | 
was this perfect confidence in the due harmonizing of | 
the colours employed in Roman pavements that led 
us to detect the real facts of the case before us, as | 
when first exhumed the head of Flora presented | 
what appeared a confused mass of leaves, whilst the 
flower in the hand also consisted of stem and leaves, 
the only colours in either case being an olive green, 
in the chaplet, intermixed with tesselle of a bright | 
verdigris green tint, and which indeed our prelimi- | 
nary experiments proved to be  verdigris, and the | 
same colour occupied the whole of the centre of the | 
larger flower. Now it will be seen that this mixture | 
of two greens, to say nothing of the confusion of the 
forms, would but ill represent a chaplet of flowers, | 
and especially for the ornamentation of Flora, This | 
led us to suspect that chemical decomposition of the 
surface of some of the tessella had taken place, and | 
as the verdigris green ones had not been previously 
met with, we commenced scraping the surface of 
these, which elicited the following facts: the outer 
green coat was readily removed, and beneath this 
was seen another coating of a white substance, on 








readily be split, and the fractured edges presented 
the brilliant hue of the ruby coloured polyanthus or 
peony of the gardens. Having made these obser- 
vations, we immediately took new tracings of the 
head of Flora, this time colouring all the verdigris 
tesselle with a ruby tint, when the change from con- 
fusion to harmony was quite magical, the bright hue 
of the blossoms contrasting with the leaves, forming a 
floral wreath of great beauty.” 


The head of Flora, containing these speci- 
mens of ruby glass, affords another proof of 
the mode in which the fancy of antiquaries (for 
even antiquaries have fancy) will carry them to 
absurd conclusions. Flora is represented with 
a bird on her shoulder, emblematical of the 
season. It is a mere conventional representa- 
tion of a creature with head, beak, wings, legs 
and tail :—yet Messrs. Buckman and Newmarch 
could not be content without endeavouring to 
make out that it was a bird of a particular kind. 
They wished it to be considered a swallow,— 
and referred to Mr. Strickland for “ its specific 
identification.” It is quite as like a chicken 
as a swallow. Indeed, it is much too large for 
the latter:—and we are not aware that it has 
been the property of swallows, either in an- 
cient or in modern times, to perch upon people’s 
shoulders. 

In short, the work before us aims at too 
much. We thank the authors for their infor- 
mation,—and we have much respect for their 
learning; we thank them also for their appa- 
rently accurate fac-similes of objects recently dis- 


; . | those which eithe ved abortive at once or 
the removal of which the peculiar colour and sub-| 4." ) hich either proved ab ; 


stance of the ruby glass attracted our attention. | 
This was found to be translucent, the tesselle could | 


to have had those objects accompanied by de~- 
scriptions remarkable for their clearness and 
simplicity, without such an obvious effort to 
magnify trifles into importance, and to make 
the very most of everything on which their 
pens were employed. This book would have 
been much better if they had not striven to 
make it so good. 





On the Organic Structure of Popular Represen- 
tation, in the Representative State of the 
Present Era— [Die Volksvertretung, §c.] 
By Dr. Carl Levita. Leipzig, Bethmann; 
London, Williams & Norgate. 

Tue author of this essay, a young jurist, is im- 
pressed, he says, with the duty ofall good Germans 
to assist, each in his proper calling, in bringing 
their common country through its present crisis, 
to a settled and improved condition. From the 
harmonious prosecution of this object no spe- 
cies of intellect and activity can be wisely ex- 
cluded. The retired thinker in the closet must 
contribute his part as well as the busy states- 
man or the celine deputy. As one of the first- 
named class, Dr. Levita devotes to this purpose 
the fruit of his studies on the principles, his- 
tory, actual methods, and preferable appliance 
of Popular Representation :—an element, in its 
modern sense at least, altogether new in the 
system of German institutions. 

The treatise, although specially called forth 
by the late revolution in public affairs, betrays 
none of the signs of haste or heat which too 
often deprive such occasional pieces of all lite- 
rary value. It presents to us, on the contrary, a 
considerate view of the general theory on this 
important subject, and a store of carefully 
gathered details concerning the practice and 
rules of the elective system, in nearly every 
instance where the experiment has been esta- 
blished or has even been attempted in modern 
times. In this latter respect, to those who are 
curious in tracing the varieties of representative 
codes, whether in activity or extant on paper 
only—those which have ripened into life, or 





died out in their first infancy—the work may 
be commended, as offering an account of great 
compass and minuteness, spreading over both 


of those constitutions which Europe has been 
busily forging within the last three years. It 
may be added, in praise of the work, that its 
moderate tone and vein of serious but liberal 
thought argue a maturity of mind seldom dis- 
played in the first essays of a young writer. In 
his dissertations we miss nothing of the sobriety 
of age; while we owe, perhaps to the candour 
of youth the absence of certain prejudices from 
which the veteran writer on the philosophy of 
political systems is rarely exempt. 

Thus much it is only just to say in favour 
of a book that claims its origin in a worthy 
motive,—while it proves the writer to have be- 
stowed much previous thought on the grounds, 
and great pains in collecting the materials, of 
his essay. To enter into a discussion of the 
one, or to follow the details of the other, we 
shall not attempt,—for various reasons, of which 
the following may be briefly stated. 

In the first place, the topic naturally cannot 
appeal to English readers at large with that 
immediate interest which it may now excite 
in nations hitherto excluded from all prac- 
tical knowledge of a system established in this 
country for centuries. For us its theory, in a 
general sense, is not—indeed most happily, it 
may be said, has never been—a subject of in- 
stant popular emotion. Our representative struc- 
ture has risen like the forest oak, the silent 
and progressive growth of ages: on its main 





covered :—but we should have greatly preferred 


hemispheres, and descending to the most recent | 


. ° Gatien 7 | 
practical applications only, from time to time 
can become the subjects of anxiety or hope ip 
these islands,—and the questions to which na 
give rise lie altogether out of our provin 4 
The philosophy of political institutions ste F 
and must for ever be, a study of the dee " 
interest and a noble exercise for all liberal 
minds,—as illuminating the facts of history with 
the light of moral and political science, But 
the very grandeur of its compass and Variety of 
material elements which make it the proper 
arena for the largest intellects, would den 
suffice to deter the essayist from entering on 
it in an occasional notice like the present,— 
even were he otherwise confident enough to 
engage in so vast and pregnant an inquiry. 

Then, as regards those countries in which it 
may seem just now that constitutions are to be 
framed and put to work at once, pro re naté 
whether by royal mandate or by acclamation of 
the sovereign people:—however the code may 
be elaborated, whether proceeding from the 
famous “ pigeon holes” of the Abbé Siéyés or 
from the recesses of a Benthamese study,—to 
say nothing of later methods and newer autho- 
rities,—in such critical transactions we must 
honestly profess, with all our natural regard for 
books, serious doubts of the efficiency of their 
operation whether as guides in the actual ex- 
periment or as guarantees for the durability 
and success of its results. 

Ofa living constitution it may be said, in a dif- 
ferent sense, yet with equal truth, as of a living 
poet—nascitur, non fit,—cannot, at all events, 
be made at a single casting, by any amount of 
the most dexterous combination or well-meant 
endeavour in the individual sage or chosen 
assembly to whom the cardinal act of a nation’s 
destinies is entrusted. As to the scope of lite. 
rary assistance on such occasions, we cannot 
here say a tenth of what might be worth noting. 
This only we may remark. The best office of 
the best books on such large subjects can never 
be in immediate contact with the mass, Where 
they embody any truth, their influence is indeed 
paramount in the end; but this takes place by 
a kind of gradual percolation through several 
gradations of mind, until the discoveries of the 
individual in one age become the popular truths 
of a later time. ‘This is the right and only 
operation of the true book; meaning thereby 
the deliberate production of a superior intellect 
speaking of and to the permanent interests of 
abel ous distinguished from the pamphlet, 
or occasional impassioned appeal, whether to 
the concerns of a class or to the prevalent de- 
sire at a given moment, In the case in ques- 
tion, however, the problemis, to attain the highest 
end of public care, for the common good of all, 
as acombined result of the various passions, 
wants, abilities, and defects of an entire gene- 
ration. Here, while partial appeals to any— 
however considerable—fraction of the whole 
can only lead to confusion, the larger influence 
which in time is exerted over the whole mass 
by works of a solid kind, as above described, 
can scarcely hope to reach its aim until long 
after the occasion is past and the fate of the 
experiment has been decided by other causes 
more prompt and peremptory in action. If new 
constitutions can by any possible method, good 
fortune in the people, or maturity in their condi- 
tion, be got to “ march,” itis clearly not by the ap- 
parition of books at the critical moment, how- 
ever excellent they may be, that this consum- 
mation can be effected. Their operation must 
be commended, like Bacon’s reputation in that 
memorable sentence of his will, “to future 
times.” 

This last is, of course, no reason whatever 
why books should not be written, if they be well 





principles we have no matter of debate; its | written, during periods in which the subjects 
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handle will have to be determined by 
more direct and forcible than any book 
can exert at the moment of its 

earance. But it will sufficiently excuse us 
from dwelling further, in virtue of any supposed 
mediate importance to the Continental history 
of the present time, on a work the subject of 
ghich cannot, as we have said, strongly attract 
ceneral readers in this country ; and which will 
interest the more studious few chiefly as an 
igstance of diligence, temper, and thoughtful- 
ness creditable to the writer,—and hopeful for 
Germany, if she number many such among her 
young students of civil prudence. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Popular Elevation the Work of the People ; being 
om Examination of the existing Elements for the in- 
iletual, spiritual, moral and political Improve- 
sent of Modern Society. By the Rev. Brewin Grant. 
_The Rev. Mr. Grant confesses himself a demo- 
catic Christian. He belongs to what he considers 
the only true church—the church of the people. 
We cannot, however, but think he takes an imprac- 
ticable view of the present state of affairs, Admitting 
as far as he does the great want of education among 
the lower classes, we are by no means certain that 
the so-called People-church would be able to dis- 
charge the large functions of the Teacher more 
ficiently than the State-church has done. Indeed, 
both have been on trial in this respect for many 
years past—each with the machinery of its own 
choosing, —the Establishment with its old endow- 
ments, the dissenting body with its voluntary system. 
The results lie around us. If we understand Mr. 
Grant, he would make free with the revenues of 
the state-church: but surely this would not only be 
auinst his own principle of voluntary effort in all 
gititual matters, but could never be accomplished 
except by the agency of a revolution. We desire a 
readier means of arriving at our result. If national 
education is to be deferred until Parliament will 
agree to confiscate church property for the purpose, 
we must put it off until a period which will resolve 
the vexed question for us in a way more effective than 
agreeable, Mr. Grant is, in our opinion, equally 
wtong-headed and impracticable in his notions of 
vhat changes are desirable in the literature of edu- 
cation. He repudiates the lore of the ancients on 
account of its tendency to circulate despotic and 
illiberal sentiments! Where can Mr. Grant, B.A. 
have got his ideas of the nature of the old classics? 
Why, the whole body of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture is essentially a literature of freedom. The 
witers were nearly all republicans. The heroes on 
vhom they have conferred that immortality which 
s only in the gift of literary genius are nearly all 
republicans. It was the recovery of this long-lost 
literature that brought back liberty to Europe. The 
alvocates of despotism have known this well; and 
hence Writers like Hobbes have denounced,the system 
of our Universities—as imbuing the mind of youth 
vith sentiments too grand and liberal to suit such a 
monarchy as they have wished to see established. 
Tyrants have seldom cordially loved literature,—least 
df all have they loved to see their subjects cultivate 
the republican literature of Rome and Athens. That 
«“democratic Christian” should object to it en such 
aground as Mr. Grant assigns seems to us to betray 
atotal misconception of the part which it has played 
nthe great drama of history. 

Historical Review of the Languages and Literature 
the Sclavic Nations; with a Sketch of their Popu- 
lar Poetry. By Talvi. With a Preface by Edward 
Robinson, D.D.—This is an American publication, 
by, we believe, a German lady settled in that country. 
It has no pretensions to profound learning; but as it 
teats ina light and popular manner a subject on 
Yhich English readers have very scanty means of 
obtaining information, it will not fail of a welcome. 
ndeed, we know of no book in our own language 
Mhich gives anything like so complete and attractive 
epitome of the literature and various idioms of 
the great Sclavonic nations north and south. 

_ Lectures on certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans 
m submitting to the Catholic Church. By John Henry 
‘ewman._—_The name of the author is sufficient 








and that is all that, by our profession, we are, by the 
nature of that subject, called on to say. 

A System of Theology. By Godfrey William von 
Leibnitz.—Translated, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by C. W. Russell, D.D.—The immediate 
reason for undertaking this publication appears to 
have been, the Editor's discovery that the Paris 
edition of the work is “ excessively incorrect,”—he 
having some time ago compared it with the autograph 
manuscript in the library of the church of San Luigi 
dei Francesi, at Rome.—Since that comparison was 
made, a correct edition has been published by the 
Abbé Lacroix, in whose charge the manuscript in 
question had been deposited. The translation here 
given has been made from the improved text; and 
is accompanied with Notes and an Appendix,— 
which appear to have been carefully compiled. 

An Account of several New Patent Processes for 
purifying the Waters of Cities, Towns, and Private 
Dwellings, as well as on Shipboard at Sea, whereby 
they are deprived of all Adventitious Mineral, Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Matters, and rendered as soft as 
the purest Rain-water. By John Horsley.—We set 
forth the main limb of Mr. Horsley’s title in full, 
that such of our readers as are interested in the puri- 
fication of water—and who is not?—may see how 
much is promised them by the patentee and pamph- 
leteer, should they feel inclined to take counsel of 
his invention in these particulars. 

How much longer are we to continue teaching no- 
thing more than was taught two centuries ago? or, 
ought not our highest education to embrace the whole 
range of our present knowledge? and, ought not the 
education of all classes to have a direct reference to 
our free, busy and enlightened age? By M. E.— 
Great and portentous questions, to which, however, 
no answer is youchsafed. And why so breath-con- 
suming a title? Fancy a lady stepping into Mr. 
Hatchard’s shop and discharging at the attendant 
the preposterous trilogy—* Pray, Sir, let me have a 
copy of ‘ How much longer,’ &c. &c. &c.!” There 
is a consolation in the fact that probably few will 
ever attempt the feat; but, the author is not likely 
to have presumed on such a contingency, and there- 
fore no less blame attaches to his intention. 

Tables on the Strength and Deflection of Tinber. 
By William Lea.—These tables have been con- 
structed for the purpose of determining by inspection, 
or by simple multiplication and division, the dimen- 
sions of any description of timber requisite to carry 
a given weight. To builders they must, if the data 
on which the calculations are founded can be de- 
pended on for every variety of timber, be.very valu- 
able. Assuming the correctness of the standards, 
which are derived from an extensive series of experi- 
ments made by Prof. Barlow, we see no error in any 
of the equations by which the tables are calculated. 
South Africa Delineated; or, Sketches Historical 
and Descriptive of its Tribes and Missions, and of 
the British Colonies of the Cape and Port Natal. 
By the Rev. Thornley Smith, seven yearsa Wesleyan 
missionary in that country.—Since the substance of 
this work—it is owned in its preface—has already 
appeared in the Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine—and 
since the matter here re-written, abridged and con- 
densed, appears, as is but natural, addressed to a 
special rather than to a general public—-we may 
content ourselves with a simple line of announcement: 
adding, however, that the illustrations bring before 
us the peculiarities of South-African scenery forcibly, 
—and as such, give an universal acceptability to the 
volumes. 

The Bible History for the Use of Schools and 
Young Persons. By J. M. Capes.—The Douay 
version of the Scriptures has been used in this com- 
pilation:—which is intended for the instruction of 
Catholic families.—It is illustrated by several very 
good wood engravings. 

Religious Scepticism and Infidelity ; their History, 
Cause, Cure, and Mission. By John Alfred Lang- 
ford.—A small volume written with great freedom of 
opinion. The author acknowledges his obligations 
to Mr. George Dawson,—in the spirit of whose ora- 
tions much of his book is conceived. One of its 
topics, “ the antagonism which the professors of re- 
ligion have ever offered to philosophy and science,” 
the author treats with great earnestness. There is, 


mending the ability displayed in the writer's re- 
searches, we leave his conclusions to such proofs as he 
has presented in their support. 

The Working Classes: their Social, Moral and 
Intellectuat Condition ; with Practical Suggestions 
Sor their Improvement. By G. Simmons. — Mr. 
Simmons endeavours to place before the reader a 
calm and unexaggerated view of the condition of the 
working classes,—a statement of the reasons which 
render their education and social improvement neces- 
sary to the very stability of society.—an aceount of 
the machinery already employed to promote these 
ends,—and some suggestions of his own for carrying: 
on the work of reform. His book, however, is nst so 
written as to interest the unconcerned in such matters. 
It wants force, cogency, vigour of thought, a move 
picturesque arrangement of the facts, and a larger 
power of generalization. Facts and _ illustrations 
abound on every side: police returns, prison reports, 
Poor-law commissions—not to mention the important 
contributions of our morning contemporaries to the 
inquiry — supply abundant data. Any man with 
sufficient knowledge and power of writing who would 
plunge into this sea of materials, and bring up the 
pearls that it contains,—or, drepping the metaphor, 
who would condense and re-arrange the whole for 
general perusal, with appropriate comments, and such 
a reading of its morals as should convey a proper 
sense of its importance,—would perform a really 
useful service. 

The Error of mistaking Nett Rental for Permanent 
Income. By James Smith.—The title is sufficiently 
explanatory. If, as Mr. Smith asserts, the error 
here exposed has led to the ruin of many a princely 
fortune, those who enjoy the fortunes of princes had 
better look to it in time. 

On the Government of the British Colonies. By 

John Walpole Willis—Mr. Walpole Willis is a 
strong colonialist, and waxes wroth against those free- 
traders and others who depreciate the importance of 
our colonial possessions on the ground of their ex- 
pense. He admits that there are many evils con- 
nected with their present government,—but believes 
that a supply of new bishopsis the great thing needed 
to bring about a prosperous and happy change. He, 
however, recommends a few other reforms,—such as 
amore complete system of self-government and re- 
presentation in the Imperial Parliament. In this he 
contrives to combine the ideas of the two colonial 
parties—the repealists and the federalists. This 
thought, such as it is, is temperately urged; and is 
not unworthy the attention of those who are seeking 
even in unlikely places a way out of our present 
colonial difficulties. 
National Education not necessarily Governmental, 
Sectarian, or Irreligious, shown in a series of Papers 
read at the Meetings of the Lancashire Public School 
Association.—A book of essays on the general ques- 
tion of Free Education for the people, written by 
persons connected with the present movement in 
Lancashire and the neighbourhood. Taken alto- 
gether they contain a fair statement of the points in 
controversy,—as well as being, in the words of the 
preface, “‘ a complete exposition and defence of the 
principles on which the Association is based.” Each 
writer takes up one topic. The essays of Mr. Ry- 
lands and Drs. Davidson and Ferguson are particu- 
larly valuable ; and Mr. Espinasse has given a brief 
and interesting sketch of the progress of public 
schools in England in past times, of their influence in 
forming the minds of our Shakspeares and Brindleys. 
We marvel that among a number of essays of a 
really able and practical nature, we should find the 
ultra-Carlyleian nonsense put forth by Mr. Smith, 
Grotesque as this jargon is in any place, it shows 
doubly absurd when offered in juxtaposition with 
arguments whose chief merit is simplicity of state- 
ment. Even to a greater extent than most other 
questions, popular education needs to be written of 
intelligibly. 
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Allison’s First Lessons in Geography, 20th ed. 18mo. 9d. swd. 
Allison’s Guide to English History, by Dr. Brewer, 9th ed. 3s. cl. 
Archbold’s (J. F.) County Courts Practice, with Extension Act, 128, 
Aguilar’s (Grace) Home Influence. new ed. fe. 68. 6d. cl. 

Anschar, a Story of the North, fe. 7a. cl. 

Banks's (G. L.) Staves for the Human Ladder, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Bohn’s Shilling Series, * Willis’s Life Here and There,’ 1. 6d. bds. 
Jurton’s (Dr. E.) History of Christian Church, 8th ed. 12mo. 58. cL 
Cumming’s (Rev. J.) Christ receiving Sinners, 3rd thousand, 2e. 6d. 





of course, in all such works a Shibboleth, on which 





Suarantee that the subject is treated with ability :— 





we have no mission to pronounce. While com- | 


Daubeny’s (C.) Introduction to Atomic Theory, 2nd ed. 12mo. 68. cL 
De Lamartine’s Voyage en Orient, 2nd ed. 12mo. 72. cl. 
Dick’s(T.) The Sidcrial Heavens, new ed. post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
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Directions for Keeping Cage Parrots, by a Parrot-keeper, 12mo, 18. | 





Everett’s (E.) Orations and Speeches, 2nd ed. 2 vols. 1/. 168. cl. 
Forda’s Handbook to the Lakes, 12mo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Girdlestone (Rev. C.), New Test. with Commentary, Vol. I. 12s. cl. 
Gleanings from Pious Authors, new ed. fe. 8vo. 48. cl. gilt. 
Griffiths’s (T.) Kecreations in Chemistry, new ed. 12mo, 5s, cl. 
Hamilton’s New Key to Unlock every Kingdom, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Henry’s (M.) Exposition of the Shorter Catechism, fe. 1s. 6d. cl. 
History of France. with Questions, edited by H. White, B.A. 38. 6d. 
Holland’s Cases Illustrative of Cure of Consumption, 12mo, 3s, cl. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


WE were not exactly correct in stating that the 
rope found among the traces of a British encamp- 
ment at Cape Riley, and brought home by Capt. 
Forsyth, had been authenticated as an article abso- 
lutely furnished to the stores of the Terror. The | 
facts we believe to be these. The rope in question 
was forwarded for identification to Woolwich,—at 
which place the Erebus and Terror were fitted out | 
for that Arctic wandering from whose long and | 
deep mystery the veil seems only now in the act of 
finally lifting. There, nothing was known on the | 
subject;—the ropes which furnished the two ill- | 
fated vessels having been supplied from the stores at | 
Chatham. To Chatham, then, the fragment was 
forwarded by order of the Lords cf the Admiralty; 
and the report from that Dockyard is, that ropes of 
a similar description had been received into store 
there at the period when a supply of stores was 
sent from that place to Woolwich expressly for the | 
Erebus and Terror. 

The evidence, then, separately derivable from | 
this recovered piece of cable reduces itself to a | 
reasonable presumption. The rope came from 
Chatham—at the time when Chatham was supply- 
ing the lost ships with their ropes. But this cir- 
cumstance taken in conjunction with the other 
unquestionable evidences of a British encampment 
on Cape Riley would seem to leave no doubt that 
the scent of the long lost quarry has at length been 
struck. The traces found at Cape Riley can apply 
only to the crews of Sir John Franklin’s ships,— 
for the movements of all other expeditions that have 
been in those seas since their disappearance there 
are otherwise accounted for. The question, there- 
fore, of the fate of these gallant men has assumed 
anew, yet scarcely less anxious character; and that 
painful apprehension which the absence of all trace 
for so many years had suggested—namely, that the 
ships had long since foundered in Baffin’s Bay—the 
discovery so late of traces has dispelled, only to 
replace it by one more painful still. 

There is something intensely interesting in the 
picture of those dreary seas amid whose strange 
and unspeakable solitudes our lost countrymen 
are, or have been, somewhere imprisoned for so 
many years, swarming with the human life that 
is risked to set them free. No hunt was ever so 
exciting—so full of a wild grandeur and a profound 
pathos—as that which has just aroused the Arctic 
echoes ;—that wherein their brothers and com- 
panions have been beating for the track by which 
they may rescue the lost mariners from the icy 
grasp of the Genius of the North. Fancy these 
men in their adamantine prison, wherever it may 
be,—chained up by the Polar Spirit whom they had 
dared,—lingering through yearsofcoldand darkness 
on the stinted ration that scarcely feeds the blood 
and the feeble hope that scarcely sustains the heart, 
—and then, imagine the rush of emotions to greet 
the first cry from that wild hunting ground which 
should reach their ears! Through many summers 
has that cry been listened for, no doubt. Something 





like an expectation of the rescue which it should 


announce has revived with each returning season 
of comparative light, to die of its own baffled 
intensity as the long dark months once more settled 
down upon their dreary prisonhouse. —There is 
scarcely a doubt that the track being now struck, 


lair. But what to the anxious questioning which 


“= . . | 
| these long pining hearts will be traced to their | 
| years since, that in the romantically sity 


has year by year gone forth in search of their fate will | 


| be the answer now revealed? The trail is found,— 


but what of the weary feet that made it? Weare 
not willing needlessly to alarm the public sympa- 
thies which have been so generously stirred on 
behalf of the missing men,—but we are bound to 
warn our readers against too sanguine an enter- 
tainment of the hope which the first tidings of the 
recent discovery is calculated to suggest. It is 


scarcely possible that the provisions which were | 


sufficient for two years, and adaptable for three, 
can by any economy which implies less than 
starvation have been spread over five, 
scarcely probable that they can have been made to 
do so by the help of any accidents which the place 
of confinement supplied. We cannot hear of this 
sudden discovery of traces of the vanished crews as 
living men, without a wish which comes like a pang 
that it had been made two yearsago—or even last 
year. Tt makes the heart sore to think how close 
relief may have been to their hiding-place in for- 


| mer years—when it turned away. There is scarcely 
| reason to doubt that had the present circumstances 


of the search occurred two years ago 
perhaps--the wanderers would have been restored. 
Another year makes frightful difference in the 


and | 








_ COcr. 19 
ously carved stone has been carried 
midnight hours. Thecuriosity-monger— whok 
nothing of the true archxologic spirit—has nows 
unconscious barbarianism, carried away i = 
dead letter of a legend which in its solemn ate 
he had not the heart to understand. It is not 

of Rhefeart—whose name signifies the ee 
kings, and which once held the tombstones of — 
monarchs—there might be read on a lon slab, 
written in Irish characters, the inscription— “Bol, ld 
the resting-place of the body of King M‘Thuil] = 
died in Christ, a.p. 1010.”—It is for the chureh 
themselves, however, that Iwouldcry mercy, — 
and queens are yet amongst us as ordinary thin 
—but the architecturé of the early part of the 
seventh century is not so familiar. The Archbisho 
of Dublin is Bishop of Glendalough. I would ye. 
mind his Grace that his predecessor is termed ip 
the Bull of Pope Lucius ITT. « Episcopatus ingn. 
larum,” and that the see reached to the walls of 
the capital. Have we not a right to hope that so 
enlightened a prelate as Dr. Whately will do some. 
thing to prevent the speedy decay of his ancient 
churches? Are the citizens of Dublin themselves 
so little interested in Glendalough that a few 
pounds cannot be collected and a Society esta- 
blished to preserve the vestiges that yet remain of 
these old temples? Just now, they are the play. 


off during 


| ground of the wild youths who abound in that wild 


last year | 


| 


odds :—and we do not think the public will ever | 


feel satisfied with what has been done in this matter 
if the oracle so long questioned, and silent so long, 
shall speak at last—and the answer shall be, “ It 
is too late.” 





IRISH ARCHAZOLOGY. 

THE interest taken by you in archeology—and 
your recent reference [ante, p. 1043] to the arche- 
ologic treasures that exist in Ireland, and call for 
the labours, illustrative and conservative; of bodies 
devoted to such subjects,—encourage me to solicit 
your aid in making public certain grievances which 
all true pilgrims to these antiquarian shrines will 
see, as I did, with wonder and impatience. 

There are few readers who have not heard of 
Glendalough, or “‘The Seven Churches,”—and in 
these locomotive days many have visited that inter- 
esting locality. For my own part, though familiar 
with it from childhood I rarely re-visit Ireland 
without spending a day among the ruins which 
consecrate that wild and romantic valley. Inde- 


| pendently of their high antiquity, they are hallowed 


by the name of the popularly sainted Kevin; who, 
all allowance being made for the myth that hangs 
about the traditions of his deeds, undoubtedly did 
good Christian work in his day. A feeling beyond 
that of the archzologist’s ‘‘ Cui bono?” rules me as 
I gaze on that lake, with its ‘‘ gloomy shore,” and 
that 
tower that wears the misty veil of time,— 

and I feel profoundly the saddening presence of 
the life of other times which has left such legible 
characters on this ‘‘ haunted holy ground.”—It is 
with pain, then, that I have seen how little rever- 
ence is paid by Irishmen to what Sir Walter Scott 
entitled ‘the inestimably singular scene of Irish 
antiquities.” It is recorded of that lover of archz- 
ologic records, that when he visited the ruined 
churches he expressed his admiration and wonder 
of their ancient character in terms which to the 
friends who accompanied him—and who were less 
enthusiastic antiquaries— seemed to border too 
much on the romantic :—but the reason was, that 
he knew the language which such relics speak 
better than those about him, and felt that a lore 
well worth investigation lay folded up in these 
great and solemn hieroglyphs. 

During the past summer I once more visited 
Glendalough; and I was shocked to see how 
much their ruinous condition had been increased 
since I saw them three years before. The spoiler 
has here been active and unrestrained. Man, more 
than the gnawing tooth of time, has dealt heavy 
blows on these sacred fanes ; and, if the reports of 
the villagers are to be depended on, many a curi- 





glen, and the stones are hurled from the ivy-clad 
walls in the utter recklessness of destructive boy- 
hood.—Amid all their asserted nationalities, haye 
the Irish no share in the feelings of those to whom 
Even the faintest relic of a shrine 
Of any worship wakes some thoughts divine ?— 

—If the mysterious round tower yet lifts its lofty 
head on high, it owes its intact condition only to 
its inaccessibility. The graceful and sole remaini 
archway—there were two—leading to the churches 
is on the very point of falling :—but this calamity 
might be arrested by a trifling expenditure.—h. 
dependently of the conservative functions of such 
a Society as that at which I have hinted, it would 
add not a little to the comfort of a visitor to these 
ruins to be relieved from the pertinacious officious- 
ness of the guides here, whose name is Legion,— 
and who pounce on the unsuspecting tourist with 
the rapacity of vultures. In their place, halfa- 
dozen well-instructed guides might be appointed 
who should act at once in that capacity and in the 
character of care-takers. 

If, however, the Irish are indifferent respecting 
their ancient churches and round towers, such 
fault cannot be found with them in regard to the 
preservation of the jewels and ornaments which 
have descended from past generations: and here 
their archeologic genius takes a very curious form, 
—which constitutes my second grievance. 
ologists are probably aware that the Royal Irish 
Academy possesses a unique and highly-interesting 
collection of antique Irish ornaments, which have 
been presented or purchased. Like other scientific 
bodies, the Academy has its session. This com- 
mences in winter and terminates in summer,— 
giving a long vacation at the precise period of the 
year when citizens of other countries are roaming 
about. Now, it is not a little vexatious that during 
this time the Academy sends its collection to the 
Bank of Ireland for safe custody in the vaults of 
that establishment. Seeing that this institutions 
endowed by the nation—being in receipt of a 
annual grant of money,—I cannot help thinking 
that this shutting up of its museum at the very 
time of year when the Irish capital is most visited 
by strangers betrays, to say the least, bad manage 
ment. Let me by no means be understood # 
grudging the officials their holiday :—but surely 
the Academy is not so poor as to be unable to 
afford conservators for its collection. I was very 
desirous to examine some antique gold ornaments 
which it possesses when I was in Dublin last Sep 
tember; and hoping that its annual entombment 
might have been over, I applied at the Academys 
house. The answer by the janitrix who opened the 
door was, that ‘the Museum was at the Bank. 
Now, no doubt the precious metals seem Very 
naturally in place at the Bank; but I cannot help 
thinking that in the particular form of these gold 
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silver ornaments they would be more at home 
. the Museum.—At any rate, this excessive caution 
- ribly uncomplimentary to Irish honesty. It 
7 _ a dreary deterioration from the days when, 
pag poet may be believed, a lady walked the 
length and breadth of the land covered with gems 
Wich and rare,” as if for the very purpose of 

ting the spirit of misappropriation which was 
watpere to be found. C. R. WEL. 
somerset House, Oct. 8. 





JUNIUS AND ‘ JUNIUS IDENTIFIED.” 

In your remarks on my letter of September the 
nh, you say, “This letter makes it certain that Mr. 
(ta, 3 . P Ai 
Taylor was acquainted with Mr. Du Bois ; —and 

‘, “Mr. Du Bois would not permit his friend 
Mr. Taylor to see even the handwriting of Sir 
Philip Francis.” But if the fact of my having 
written a letter to Mr. Du Bois makes it certain 
that he was an acquaintance and friend of mine, 
it must follow that the Right Hon. Warren 
Hastings was also an acquaintance and friend of 

since | wrote a letter to him at the same 
‘ime, for the same purpose, and from him I received 
moreover @ courteous answer. Truth, however, 


compels me to decline the honour you would | 


confer upon me. I was at no time the friend, or 
even the acquaintance, of Mr. Du Bois. I never 
net with him in company either at my own house 
orelsewhere,—never shook hands with him,—nor 
eer held a minute’s conversation with him to the 
test of my recollection. I knew him by sight as a 


literary man of acknowledged ability, as the editor | 


of that well-conducted publication The Monthly 
Mirror, and as the reputed author of ‘The Bio- 
gaphy of Sir Philip Francis,’ which appeared in 
that magazine in 1810,—for which reason I wrote 
to him. All I can remember of his reply is, 
tht he thought I made my request multd 
cum libertate when I asked him for a sight of 
the handwriting of Sir Philip Francis. 

I leave others to decide whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, you are justified in saying, ‘‘ That he 
was not led, nor misled, by hints, suggestions, 
and ambiguous givings-out, is more, we submit, 
than Mr. Taylor himself can know, however con- 





Silver Island, although near Chusan, was rarely 
visited by the English during the time they held 
that place. All sorts of stories used to be told 
about it. It was said to be a place of banishment 
for mandarins who had offended the Government,— 
and this circumstance, taken in connexion with its 


name, led us to believe that it was a place of wealth | 


and luxury. 


Moreover, the Chinese Government | 


requested that none of our officers or soldiers | 
might be allowed to go there during the time we | 


held Chusan,—as it was full of Chinese troops, who 
might be exasperated if they came in contact with 
those who had vanquished them during the late 
war. Having all these matters in my mind, I 
naturally expected to find this a very important 
place. But my ideas with regard to its soldiers 
and riches were not realized. Small villages are 
scattered over the valleys,—but there is no town 
of importance, and judging from appearances the 
inhabitants generally are very poor. No fierce 
soldiers were met with in any part of the island :— 
these, however, might have been withdrawn since 
1844. 

The inhabitants, like those of Chusan and Ning- 
po, are quiet and inoffensive. They were always 
civil to me, and often showed a great deal of kind- 
ness. Poor as they are, they had little to offer but 
their goodwill ; and this they showed by asking me 
to sit down in their houses,—or what was often 
preferable, under the awning in front of the door. 
Here they never failed to offer a draught of the 
national beverage—tea. I do not know anything 
half so refreshing on a hot summer day as a cup of 
tea :—I mean pure and genuine as the Chinese 
drink it, without sugar and milk. It is far 
better and much more refreshing than either wine 
or beer. It quenches thirst, is a gentle stimulant, 
and wards off many of the fevers incident to such 
a climate. 

If Silver Island is not inhabited by rich men 
and brave soldiers, nature at least has been most 





| bountiful, for it is one of the most beautiful of the 


fident and natural may be his belief to the con- | 


” 


I must know that I could neither be led 
wr misled by the hints of one from whom I never 
reeived any communication directly or indirectly. 
The grounds of my discovery were indeed open to 
al the world ; and it was my greatest pleasure to 
think that in prosecuting my researches and pub- 
lishing the result I received no hints or sug- 
gestions from any one, revealed no secrets intrusted 
tome, betrayed no private conversations, violated 
no confidence,—but that I supported my cause 
throughout by public evidence alone, to which all 
other persons had equal access with myself. Re- 
questing the favour of an insertion of this letter in 
the Atheneum,—I remain, &c. JoHN TAYLor. 

%, Upper Gower Street, October 8. 

[The point raised is merely incidental,—and the 
decision, either way, cannot affect the general 
question. Mr. Taylor’s change of opinion was so 
srange and startling that, as we have shown, it 
was believed by those best informed or most 
mterested that he had been led by “hints, sug- 
gestions, and ambiguous givings-out” which came 
directly or indirectly, in jest or in earnest, from 
Sit Philip, or from others intimately associated with 
tim. We think so still. But we never had a doubt 
~and we said so [ante, p. 941]—that Mr. Taylor 
bélieved himself to be the “discoverer,” and wrote 
n plain sincerity and perfect good faith. ] 





CHINA; A VISIT TO SILVER ISLAND, 
NEAR NINGPO. 

Kintane, or Silver Island, is one of the islands 
ofthe Chusan Archipelago,—and is between twenty 
ad thirty miles to the eastward of the town of 
Ningpo. I engaged a Ningpo boat to take me 
«oss to Lookong (Leh-kong), the principal town 
othe island ; abreast of which I found two opium 
Vestels,—and was kindly received by Capt. Priest- 
tan, who gave me quarters on board his ship, and 
‘usted me with the objects which I had in view in 
ery way in his power. 





group to which it belongs. On paying it a visit 
at this time I was particularly struck with the 
scenery. Passing through the small town or vil- 
lage of Leh-kong, I soon came to the foot of the 
first range of hills, and ascended the pass which led 
over them into the interior of the island. On the 


| sides of the road and scattered over the hills I 
| observed large quantities of the tallow tree*grow- 


ing. Its seeds are carefully gathered by the natives, 
and are valuable for the oil and tallow which 
they contain. A few patches of tea were seen 
dotted on the lower parts of the hills. When I 
reached the top of the first ridge of hills, and 
looked down on the other side, a most charming 
view was presented to the eye. A quiet and beau- 
tiful valley lay below, here and there studded with 
small farm houses, and apparently bounded on all 
sides by hills richly clothed with shrubs and trees. 
It was a fine autumnal day, and many of the leaves 
had taken on their red and yellow tints before 
falling to the ground. The tallow-tree and a spe- 
cies of maple had become of a clear blood-red 
colour,—others were nearly white; and the contrast 
between these colours and the deep green foliage 
of the pines was most striking. Clumps of fine 
bamboos, and the swng—a species of palm—gave a 
tropical appearance to the scenery. 

The green tea shrub is cultivated very exten- 
sively in the interior of the island,—and my chief 
object in coming here was to procure a quantity of 
its seeds. For this purpose I took my two Chinese 
servants with me, and examined all the tea farms 
on our way. Chinamen generally have great aver- 





sion to long walks,—and my two men were no ex- | 


ception to the rule. From the way in which they 
lagged behind I suspected they had some intention 
of turning back when I was far enough advanced 
to be out of sight. This they contrived to do,— 
and when they got home reported that they had 
lost me amongst the hills. 1 felt rather annoyed, 
as I expected to have secured a considerable quan- 
tity of tea seeds,—but contented myself with a 
determination to look better after them next day. 
On the following morning I procured a Chinese 


pony, and with my two defaulters set off for the | 


tea farms situated in the middle of the island. 





seen the conduct of my two Chinamen on the da 
previous, he assisted me to look after them with 
hearty good will. When we had crossed the first 
range of hills and were descending into the valley on 
the opposite side, the two Chinese disappeared just 
as they had done the day before. Riding back some 
distance, we found them lingering behind, and evi- 
dently intending to lose us again and return home. 
This time, however, it would not do,—so calling 
them to come on, and placing them between us on 
the narrow road, we moved onwards. I fear, I must 
confess that we did not take the nearest road to 
our destination,—which we reached at last, having 
been between three and four hours on the way. 
We gathered a good supply of tea seeds from 
various farms on the hill sides; and when we had 
finished the day’s operations rode quietly home- 
wards, leaving the Chinamen to bring the collec- 
tions which had been made. The same plan was 
adopted daily until nearly all the farms were visited, 
and a large supply of tea seeds was obtained. 

Silver Island consists of a succession of hills and 
valleys not unlike those of Chusan, but even more 
rich in appearance. Passing over the first hill and 
descending into the next valley, the traveller at first 
imagines that he is surrounded on every side by 
hills; but proceeding onwards, the road gradually 
winds round the base of the hills, and another valley 
as pretty as the last opens up to view. Thus, 
like a splendid panorama, picture after picture is 
presented to the eye, painted by the hand of nature 
beautiful and perfect. 

There is more tea grown on Silver Island than 
on any of the other islands in the Chusan Archi- 
pelago. The greater part of what is not consumed 
by the natives is sent over to Ningpo and Chapoo 
for home consumption or for exporting in junks to 
the Straits. Although good tea, it is not made in 
a manner to suit the English or American markets. 
The tallow tree (Stillingia sebifera) and the “‘ Tung- 
eau” (Dryandra cordata, Thunberg) both produce 
articles of export. The former is well known to 
produce the tallow and oil so much in use in 
China :—the latter furnishes a valuable oil which 
is used in mixing with the celebrated varnish of 
the country, and hence this tree is often called 
the varnish tree by those who are unacquainted 
with such matters. R. F. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 

THREE years ago an attempt was made to esta- 
blish in the vicinity of London a house for the re- 
ception and treatment of idiots. A new system of 
treatment for lunatics, which recognized them as 
patients demanding all our care in the better cases 
and all our pity in the worst, had been fully esta- 
blished, and was among the triumphs of modern 
humanity ; but the idiot, heipless and harmless, 
was left to be sequestered in the adyta of the 
family dwelling, or made the sport and mockery 
of the mischievous in the public streets. Against. 
any proposal to deal with the case of these unfor- 
tunates by an addition to our charitable institu- 
tions, it was urged that there were few idiots—and 
that their case was hopeless. A few humane 
persons, however, better informed as to the statis- 
tics of the matter and less sure about the meta- 
physics, subscribed a limited sum for the purpose 
of making an experiment. The experiment we 
are now assured has been entirely successful. 
The two fallacies which opposed it are dispelled. 
It is said to have been ascertained by statistical 
inquiry that the number of idiots exceeds that of 
lunatics :— and this we think any one familiar 
with a parish asylum might have expected. Since 
the friends of these helpless beings opened their 
establishment the number of applications for its 
benefits has been very great—and at this moment 
there are 170 eligible cases awaiting the next 
election, only 15 of whom can be admitted. It 
has been equally demonstrated that much may be 
done, not merely to promote the physical comfort, 
but to bring the small germs of rationality which 
exist even in the most imbecile minds into a state 
of intelligent and useful activity. Encouraged 
by this success, the committee come before the 
public with an appeal for means to enter on an 


Captain Priestman accompanied me; and as he had | extended sphere of usefulness. They propose to 
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verect a suitable building capable of accommodating 
300 stricken beings —to be a model at once of 
science and of humanity. With its thousand 
charities of various kinds—the best and most touch- 
ing expression of its greatness—London should 
not be without its home for the idiot. The very 
qualities which recommend him to all our sympathy 
—his simplicity and harmlessness—have operated 
towards the postponement of his claim to any share 
in what science has long been doing for his fellows 
in moral and physical debasement. In the dwelling 
he remains a prisoner—in the street an outlaw.— 
We cannot but earnestly wish success to the effort 
making in favour of these unhappy and too long 
neglected members of the wide family of mis- 
fortune. 

Our obituary paragraph of last week, more than 
commonly burthened as it was, did not carry all the 
weight itshould havedone. Toitslongand mournful 
list we should have added the names of the Rev. 
Richard Garnett, assistant-keeper of printed books 
at the British Museum,—and William Barraud, 
the artist. We may add here—removing it out 
of its place as Fine-Art gossip for the sake of a 
single obituary notice—that on Wednesday last 
Miss Sarah Biffin, the celebrated miniature painter, 
who was born without hands or arms, died at her 
lodgings in Duke Street, Liverpool,—where for 
the last few years she has been residing—at the 
age of sixty-six. 

To our gossip on archzologic doings in the same 
number we might also haveadded another paragraph 
or two. The Builder reminds us that “‘a very curious 
discovery has been made in the Mosque of St. Sophia, 
at Constantinople. In the course of cleansing and 
repairing the interior, the original decorations in 
mosaic have been brought to light, including, as it 
is,said, a portrait of Constantine. Drawings have 
been made, and are on their way to England. 
The Sultan, to prevent the necessity of removing 
them, as the religion of the country would require, 
has considerately ordered them to be covered up 
again.”—An American lady, writing to the New 
York Literary World, says :—‘‘ A new discovery 
has just been made at Heliopolis, in Egypt. Some 
of the fellahs, in digging for earth to use in the 
gardens which cover the remains of that once 
glorious city, came upon two stone pillars, so placed 
as to give the impression that they formed a side 
door or entrance perhaps of a temple. The hiero- 
glyphics are finely cut, and in excellent preserva- 
tion; and the cartouche bears the name of 
Thothmes III., in whose reign, according to 
Wilkinson, the Exodus took place (B.c. 1491). 

ere was found also a part of a wall, each brick 
of which bore the same cartouche.” 

A few lines will keep our readers informed as to 
the state and prospects of the Marine Telegraph 
system. The idea of laying across the Dover 
Straits a new wire like the one first tried is aban- 
doned. The storm which has just swept away a 
considerable part of the new harbour-work would 
have had but little mercy on so frail an instrument, 
—and any line running across the great fissures in 
the bed of the Channel must be prepared to resist 
the strain of a cable from a hundred gun ship. The 
new wires are, therefore, to be inclosed in ropes 
of four or five inches in diameter ; the first layer 
being made of gutta percha, and the outer one of 
iron-wire,—all chemically prepared to resist the 
action of water and the attacks of marine animal- 
culz. In each cable there will be four lines of 
communication ; and two cables will be laid down 
at a distance from each other of three miles,—so 
that an accident which might injure one of them 
will probably not reach the other. The whole, it 
is said, will be ready in May next; when it is 
proposed to have a grand inauguration,—Prince 
Albert being at one end of the wire and the Pre- 
sident of the Republic at the other. Of course, 
this idea of an inter-national féte comes to us from 
Paris.—The point of departure for the Irish line is 
not yet fixed: but surveys of the coast have been 
made,—and it only waits, it is said, for the report 
of the Commission appointed to inquire into the 
most eligible port for a great transatlantic packet 
station, to be commenced. At present there are 
two rival routes in the field,—each with its own 
body of supporters. One begins at Holyhead, and 





crossing the Channel to Kingston, proceeds through 
Dublin by the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way to Cork and Galway. If Galway be elected 
as the packet station, of course this will be the 
route adopted. The other proposed line would 
cross from St. David’s Head to the nearest point 
on the opposite coast, and then run along the road 
to Wexford, Waterford, and by the extreme western 
points of Ireland, to Crookhaven,—the last point 
now touched by vessels outward bound for the 
Atlantic. Whichever line be adopted, the advan- 
tages to commerce and to Government in Ireland 
will be great. Between Crookhaven and Halifax 
the distance is 2,155 miles, and the steamers pass 
in six days from point to point. A net-work 
of telegraphs already connects Halifax with the 
settlements on the lake frontier, and with all 
the chief cities of the American Union; so that 
political and all other information would be trans- 
mitted from one continent to the other in six 
days instead of, as at present, in twelve. Sanguine 
speculators profess to believe in the possibility of 
a wire under the Atlantic,—a feat to which science 
may reasonably look ; but it is not probable that 
a company will be found to effect the expensive 
junction until the shorter marine lines shall have 
been for some time in practical and successful work- 
ing order. 

A correspondent, referring to the particulars 
which appeared in our last week’s paper of a visit 
to the grave of Locke, says :—‘“‘In reference to 
the query in your correspondent’s letter as to the 
burialof Lady Masham (the daughter of Cudworth, 
and the second wife of Sir F. Masham, of Oates) 
it is stated in Rose’s ‘General Biographical Dic- 
tionary’ that she died in 1708, and was buried in 
Bath Cathedral.” 

“*To builda playhouse when you pulldown plays,” 
says Dryden in a prologue on the opening of a new 
Drury Lane, seemsa great absurdity: nota greater 
absurdity to our thinking than to builda British Mu- 
seum insufficient to hold what you already possess 
—to say nothing of after accumulations—and then 
to give apartments in,this very Museum to keepers 
who might live elsewhere with greater comfort to 
themselves and greater advantage to the public. 
Nay more, we are doing this at a time when we are 
turning Her Majesty’s Paymaster-General out of his 
house at Whitehall, the Surveyor of the Navy outof 
his rooms at Somerset House,—and when Ministers 
themselves are told by a Committee of the House 
of Commons that houses in Downing Street are 
unnecessary for a Secretary of State, a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and a Prime Minister. It would 
not be easy, we fear, to turn the two unhandsome 
stone wings of the British Museum to any museum- 
like account without running to a greater expense 
than the shell of the building rather than the space 
would justify. The insufficiency of room at the 
Museum must hasten the great question of the 
removal of the Library to a distinct building 
wholly unconnected with the British Museum. 
This is the true cure for the leading want ;—but 
will Ministers meet it?—and when are we as a 
nation represented by the ministers of the Crown 
to erect a building worthy of what we possess and 
fit to hold what we are likely to accumulate ? 
Our British Museum is more than a Noah’s Ark— 
it contains something of everything. A great 
national library is an institution of itself,—not an 
incidental part of a museum :—while in the case 
of the building in Great Russell Street the Library 
excludes by the space which it occupies many of the 
features which should properly form portions of a 
British Museum. 

The changes in the Norfolk Estuary about to be 
commenced under the superintendence of Sir John 
Rennie and Mr. Robert Stephenson will form one 
of the largest engineering works ever undertaken 
in the eastern counties of England. The main 
object is, to reclaim from the sea a tract of land of 
great agricultural value, measuring 32,000 acres ; 
but in addition to this, the fens and the lowlands 
known as the Bedford Level will be thoroughly 
drained,—and the navigation of the Ouse from the 
sea to Lynn and beyond will be greatly improved. 
The estimated expense of reclamation is 20/. an 
acre—for the entire work 640,000/. Towards this 
large sum the corporation of Lynn has voted 
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60,000/.,—ané the fen proprietors 60,0001 
the remainder is to be raised by a jolat-check 
pany. The land, it is said, will be worth on the 
average 45/. an acre ;—so that ina few years, 3 
is believed, the outlay will be entirely repaid 1 

The recent doings of the Cathoke eler, : 
Ireland have given an impetus to the sping ~ 
intolerance in this country. We see some of th 
effects in the resolution of the Liverpool ¢ : 
tion not to throw open their noble echoolb t-te 
children of all religious persuasions in that tor 
on equal terms,—the refusa¥ being’ ex -. 
grounded on the fact, that the ecclesiastics of thie 
sister island have recently refused a similar boon: 
Thus the old animosities which it was fi - 
hoped were laid at rest for ever are revived—ongg 
more realized in the actual business of life. The 
debate on the proposition was one which it is both 
painful and humiliating to read. The urgent need. 
of these schools in the midst of one of the poorest, 
and most disorderly populations in Earope—the 
offspring, in a great measure, of Irish paupers and 
ignorant dock labourers—was not denied by the 
opponents of the motion; neither was the prin- 
ciple of free admission objected to,—on. the con. 
trary, it was highly approved and eulogised. That 
thousands of children are prowling about the streets 
and dockyards in a state of complete moral and 
mental destitution,—that these children might be 
admitted into the corporation schools, where they 
would form friendships with English children and 
probably acquire some superior habits—no one 
denied. But the example of bigotry across the 
Channel was allowed to outweigh all those power. 
ful reasons. This is in the spirit of the old perse- 
cuting times,—when intolerance reproduced itself 
in an atmosphere everywhere favourable to its 
generation. But we live now under more whole- 
some moral conditions,—and the sober and practical 
men of Liverpool will surely not persist in follow- 
ing an unworthy example. 

The Commission appointed by the Government 
to inquire into the state, discipline and studies of 
the University of Oxford will commence its sittings 
in London on Monday next, the 14th inst. 

A few days since, the Bury Athenzum, on the 
model of the one in Manchester, was inaugurated 
by Lord Stanley in a graceful speech. The Bishop 
of the diocese was florid and prophetic,—the Earl of 
Wilton brief and patronizing : but in the midst of 
this momentary enthusiasm, we see only the old 
course again beginning, in all probability to end 
in the often-repeated neglect and failure. If we 
are rightly informed, the Mechanics’ Institute 
never took root in the town of Bury,—probably 
for the one grand reason, that the Institute was 
never adapted to the wants of mechanics. When 
it had fallen into a state of utter prostration, a few 
friends, desirous of keeping it alive in one shape or 
another, proposed to change it into an Atheneum 
for the middle classes. The Earl of Derby gavea 
piece of ground, a subscription of two thousand 
pounds was raised towards a handsome building— 
a luxury in which Bury is particularly deficient,— 
and Mr. Smirke was appointed to erect it at a cost 
of four thousand pounds. The new building starts, 
then, on the decayed foundation of the Institute,— 
and with a debt of two thousand pounds !—Equal 
want of forethought appears to mark the arrange- 
ment of the programme. While it was a Mechanics’ 
Institute, it overlooked the wants of its particular 
subscribers; now that it appeals to the class of 
shop-keepers and professional men, it proposes to ex- 
clude what such persons seek in a public establish- 
ment—newspapers, for instance, and books which 
come under the suspicion of bearing on religion or 
on politics. There seems to be an infatuation about 
these things :—the working classes are denied their 
schools—the middle classes their news-rooms. How 
can such institutions be expected to flourish! 

Some time since the Council of the Belfast 
Natural History and Philosophical Society printed 
and circulated a portion of the inscriptions on 
outer case of a mummy brought from Thebes by 
Sir James Emerson Tennent. This mummy, 4 
correspondent informs us, is to be unrolled om 
Thursday next at the Belfast Museum. It is com 
sidered remarkable, he. adds, from being connected 
with the twelfth dynasty by a royal name occurring 
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the case. The examination is looked forward 
a agone likely to be of chronological importance. 
zis the age of economy. It hasrecently been 
discovered that the animal and vegetable refuse of 
wns contains a mine of wealth,—now, the very 
dst beneath our feet is found to be of considerable 
value. Few who rode along the newly macadam- 
ized Boulevards in Paris saw in the change from 
hard stone to soft mud which has there taken place 
anything beyond a sage precaution against barri- 
- but M. Taboureau found that the muddy 
like the famed Pactolus, was rich in grains 
ae the more particular form of siliceous 
particles, which when gathered and prepared make, 
it is reported, admirable bricks for cleaning knives, 
qord-blades and cutlery. While so many of his 
compeers are looking to the distant banks of the 

Gacramento for a heritage of wealth, M. Taboureau 
has a California under his horse’s feet in the open 
streets of ——— hey — of by — dig- 

‘ng is already estimated. ectulitre of the 
a rodaces ten — = of which —- 

.:—so that the mud of Paris is worth 2f. a 
Said when washed and worked up. A num- 
ber of workmen are already employed in this new 
branch of industry. In these days of rapid dis- 
covery, how the old forms of speech grow obsolete! 

“Cheap as a oe fers | ; y+ oe 

aman shaking o e dust of his feet at the 
os of his enemy, it may come to pass that he 
dall carefully preserve it for his own advantage. — 
The mud privilege is already so highly esteemed 
in Paris that authority has invited formal tenders 
frit for terms of three, six and nine years ! 

The time is near at hand when the character 
and extent of the forthcoming Great Industrial 
Exhibition will be in some degree known,—the 
priodwithin which demands for space from propos- 
ing exhibitors will be — expiring with the 

mt month—.‘‘ Up to the present time,” says 
Eedlercenntind yo “ Pat little indication 
of activity has been manifested in the chemical and 

utical department in thiscountry. * * It 
remains for the British chemists and pharmaceutists 
to decide, whether they will come forward and 
take their right sald in an honourable trial of 
skill with foreigners who are already in the field 
and preparing for the competition.”—It being con- 
sidered highly desirable to obtain such a collection 
of British minerals as shall give some idea of the 
mineral wealth of our country, the Executive 
Committee has issued a list of such products of the 
kind as are best known, in the hope that the pro- 
prietors of mines, quarries, &c., will assist the 
Commissioners in carrying out their views with 
reference to so important a part of the Exhi- 
bition.—We may tee tng as an addition to 
the records which we have from time to time made 
ofthe manner in which individuals in their several 
localities are working in the spirit of the Exhibition, 
—that Mr. Bridson, of Bolton, has intimated his 
intention to giv@ a prize of books to the value of 
§l. for the best essay on ‘The Advantages to be 
derived by Working Men from Visiting the Great 
Exhibition of 1851,’ written by working men re- 
sident within the Bolton Union. The books to be 
lected by the successful competitor. 

That the efforts of the Peace Society are gaining 
respect in quarters where respect implies even 
smething like the triumph of its amen prin- 
ciple, is practically evidenced in the reception given 
ro of ” members, who could not even pre- 

speak in its collective name, by the two 
contending parties in the north of Sone That 
they have not been able to put an end to actual 
~~ is no proof that nothing has been or 
@n one to allay national heat, and prepare 
for a better solution than war can ever effect of the 
differences existing between Denmark and the 
ies. Bothof the contending powers, Germans 

and Danes, have virtually admitted, in answer to 
representations of these peace missionaries, 

the folly of an appeal to the sword in a case like 
—by offering to submit it to arbitration. 

The cause of the war is one which not a man in 
five thousand of those actually in arms understands, 
—and not one in a thousand could understand it 

h it were ever so elaborately explained. 

points of family history, nice questions of 











feudal and canonical law, disputed claims arising 
from various acts of concession and succession in 
the course of four hundred years, the interpreta- 
tion of doubtful imperial rescripts, and other diffi- 
culties, are involved, far beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the poor peasants whose blood is flowing to 
settle what the destruction of a hundred thou- 
sand men will leave exactly where it before stood. 
Two professors have been named to arrange the 
terms of a conference of arbitrators. The mem- 
bers of the congress very wisely abstained from 
taking any part in these arrangements. Their 
mission was to mediate—not to arbitrate ; to pro- 
mote charity by showing the logic and policy of a 
settlement effected by intelligence instead of by 
brute force,—not to establish themselves as a col- 
lege of princes. The attitude which they have now 
taken is imposing ; and while they act with pru- 
dence and reserve—strictly confining themselves to 
their proper function of teachers—they will obtain, 
as we have never doubted, support from the common 
sentiment of Europe. 

While speaking of this subject, we may notice 
that, according to a report of the Committee of 
Artillery in France, a contribution to the cause of 
peace has just been made in that country by M. 
Lagrange, a chemist of L’Orient,—in the form of 
a new shell of such destructive capacity that it is 
said a ship of 120 guns can be sunk by it in a few 
minutes. A trial of its powers was made a few 
days ago in the presence of several admirals and 


generals ; and, according to the report, the effect | 
was so terrific that one of the committee exclaimed | 
—‘‘after that shell comes into operation no one | 


will dare to think of making war.” When the 
march of science appears to take this destroying 
shape, it is comforting to reflect that as the power 
to destroy life rapidly has become more and more 
known, wars have been less and less frequent : 
and that although destruction has now and then 
done its work on a colossal scale, the sacrifice of 
life century by century, in proportion to the whole 
mass of population, has, steadily declined. When 
the sword and buckler were the only weapons of 
offence and defence, war was expected as a matter 
of yearly excitement. The Hellene and the 
Roman looked for the hostile raid as the inhabitant 
of London or Paris looks for the Opera season. 
Whatever wickedness and folly may characterize 
them still, wars are vot now hastily undertaken. 
The responsibility is growing too fearful for any 
individual to bear. ‘‘ Strike first—explain after,” 
the “fine old rule,” has scarcely an advocate left. 
As the stroke becomes more terrible, men ask if 
it be not better to try the explanation first.—In 
a cause so sacred as that of peace we are not un- 
willing to receive any assistance that we can get, 
even though it come from hostile quarters. M. 
Lagrange’s argument against war may be of the 
lowest kind,—but we have no objection to enlist 
the powerful instincts of self-preservation as allies 
to effect our purpose. The lower arguments will 
reach a class of minds which by nature or by a false 
system of education have been closed against the 
higher. 





The DIORAMA, Regent’s Park.—Admission, One Shilling.— 
NOW OPEN, with the finest VIEWS ever exhibited in this 
country, representing the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, 
on the Khine, (visited by Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 
1845.) and its Environs, as seen at Sunset and during a Thunder 
Storm; painted by NICHOLAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the 
much-admired Picture of THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, 
at Bethlehem ; painted by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch 
made on the spot by Davip Ronerrts, Esq. R.A., with novel and 
striking effects.—Open from Ten till Five. 


EGYPT, NUBIA, and ETHIOPIA.—The GREAT MOVING 
PANORAMA of the NILE displays the scenery of these interest- 
ing countries, and the manners and customs of their inhabitants, 
presenting to the spectator the River and the Desert, the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx, the grandest Ruins of Antiquity, and the most 
exciting objects that allure the traveller—EGYPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY.—Daily, at Three and Eight.— Admission reduced 
to 6d.; Pit, 1s., Stalls, 28. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

LECTURE on the BALLAD MUSIC of ENGLAND, by Mr. 
George Barker, illustrated by his own compositions, every Evening 
(except Saturday,) at Eight o’clock.—LECTU RE on the HYDRv- 
ELECTRIC MACHINE, by Dr. Bachhoffner.—LECTURE on 
CHEMISTRY, by J. H. Pepper, Esq.. illustrating the ANCIENT 
FIEKY ORDEAL and the HAN DLING of RED-HOT METALS. 
—MODEL of WESTON’S PATENT NOVA-MOTIVE RAIL- 
WAY at work daily.—DISSOLVING VIEWS, illustrating some 
of the WONDERS of NATURE, daily at Half-past Four, and in 
the Evenings at a Quarter to Ten; also a Series, exhibiting 
SCENES in the ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON, daily at One 
o’clock.—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c. &.—Admission, 12.; 
Schools, Half-price.—Open daily from Eleven till Five o'clock, 
and every Evening (EXCEPT SATURDAY) from Seven till 
Half-past Ten. 





INDIA OVERLAND MAIL—DIORAMA.— GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, Waterloo-place.—A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA of the ROUTE of theOVERLAND MAIL 
to DIA, exhibiting the following places, viz—Southampton 
Docks, Isle of Wight, Osborne, the Needles, the Bay of Biscay, the 
Berlings. Cintra, the Tagus, Cape Trafalgar, Tarifa, Gibral 
Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, the Desert of Suez, the Cen 
Station, Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta— 
is now OPEN DAILY.— Mornings at Twelve, Afternoons at Three, 
and Evenings at Eight.—Admission,1s. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Resery 
Seats, 3s. Doors open half an hour before each representation. 








SOCIETIES 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. Guyon and Potter 
were elected subscribers.—Mr. S. Stevens exhi- 
bited some Lepidoptera which he had received from 
Mr. Bates, collected at Ega, on the Upper Ama- 
zons,—including a new species of Papilio, a new 
Callithea, and a new Castina; also some Homo- 
ptera and Diptera of curious forms, and some Sta- 
phylinide.—Mr. Shepherd exhibited three spe 
cimens of Aphomia anella,—a species new to 
Britain, taken near Dover.—Mr. Bond exhibited 
an hermaphrodite specimen of Arctia Caja, reared 
from a larva which did not present any remarkable 
appearance. It was observed as worthy of note, 
that the female half was on the right side,—it being 
usually found on the left. Mr. Bond also exhibited 
a variety of Sphinx Ligustri, anda bleached variety 
of Charissa pullata.—Mr. Westwood, on the part 
of Mr. Gould, exhibited two insects which he had 
found in Scotland impaled on the spines of furze. 
In former instances of insects impaled on thorns, 
it had been suggested that they had been so placed 
by shrikes ; but this was scarcely probable in this 
instance, as shrikes were not known in Scotland. 
| How, then, is the occurrence of impaled insects to 
| be accounted for?—Mr. V. estwood, on the part of 
| Capt. Parry, exhibited a pupa case of Goliathus 

Drurei, with the perfect insect inside. Mr. West- 

wood observed, that the cases of some lamellicorn 

beetles were said to be formed by the parent insect, 
| but this he was inclined to believe was made by 
the larva itself, as in the instances of some Noctuze 
and Cetonia aurata. Adverting to the butterfly 
received from Mrs. Hamilton, and exhibited at the 
last meeting, Mr. Westwood said that, judging 
from the characters furnished by the larva, it had 
been referred to the genus Danais; but it appeared 
on a more careful examination of the butterfly, 
that, notwithstanding these characters of the larva, 
it was truly a Hestia—probably a new species,— 
thus showing that no one set of characters could 
be exclusively relied on for separating sub-genera, 
—Mr. Douglas exhibited a specimen of Hypera 
Rumicis, the pupa of which he had found in its 
round, reticulated, diaphanous cocoon attached to 
a blade of grass at Folkstone, in July. He had 
put it into a pill-box, and watched it daily until 
its change to the perfect state, when not a vestige 
of the cocoon was left, though the grass was un- 
touched ; so that on emerging from its shroud the 
beetle must have eaten it up.—A letter from Mr. 
J. C. Bowring, of Hong Kong, was read, giving 
a minute detail of the history, through its different 
states, of the coccus-like insect of which he had 
exhibited a specimen to the Society in 1848. The 
insect was parasitic upon Fulgora caudelaria ; and 
Mr. Bowring had had considerable difficulty in 
keeping the Fulgore alive in confinement,—and 
consequently the rearing of these parasites was 
no easy matter. He had at length succeeded in 
rearing two specimens,—one of which he sent 
to the Society. Mr. Bowring was of opinion 
that it was lepidopterous. Unfortunately, the 
specimen was so injured on its journey to this coun- 
try, that not enough remained to determine the 
order to which it belonged.—A note by Mr. New- 
man ‘On the various ways different species of Bees 
have of opening Snapdragons’ was read. 

















PINE ARTS 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

THE time is fast approaching when several 
questions affecting the future destinies of the Royal 
Academy will in all probability have to be deter- 
mined. We believe that institution to be just now 
in a moment of crisis ; which may be made either 
the starting point for a career more brilliant than 
it has yet run, or the period from whence a con- 
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siderable decline of its influence and authority will 
be hereafter reckoned. We purpose, therefore, 
discussing a variety of topics which should have 
some influence on the decisions of that body and on 
the decisions of others in reference to it. 

But for the inquiries on which we are about 
to enter, it is desirable that we should lay a 
previous foundation. Something like an opinion 
appears to be gaining ground that academies in 
general have no beneficial place in the history of 
@ country’s Art,—and as to the individual Aca- 
demy of which we shall have particularly to speak, 
there is no very clear understanding abroad either 
ef its functions or of the manner in which they 
have been performed. It is right that some 
materials for an opinion on these points should 
be supplied before we enter on the suggestions 
which in our opinion the present state and pro- 
spects of the Royal Academy demand :—and we 
will begin our article by some view, historical and 
other, of the claims of such institutions generally— 
and incidentally of our own Academy—to the 
merit of exercising a beneficial influence on the 
progress of national Art. For this purpose we 
will avail ourselves in the first place of some 
remarks which have been placed at our disposal by 
one who has very fully considered this subject,— 
reserving to ourselves the right of qualifying or 
applying them as we shall afterwards think fit. 


“On the subject of academies generally,” says | 


the authority in question, ‘‘ Dr. Waagen, Director 
of the Royal Academy, Berlin [who gave evidence 
some years ago before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inquire—amongst 
other things—into the constitution, management 
and effects of institutions connected with the Arts] 
is of opinion that public Academies of Art as they 
have been hitherto organized have been injurious, 
Dr. Waagen contrasts the mode in which the Arts 
were taught previously to the existence of such 
institutions, when an intimate and personal re- 
lation existed between the master and the scholar, 


with the system of academies,—and to the disad- 


vantage of the latter. He does not perceive that 
the two systems may exist—as they have existed— 
together ; and that it is not in consequence of the 
establishment of academies, but owing te the want 
of encouragement of works on a great scale, that 
we have not in England private schools of eminent 
artists. The schools of Raffaelle and of Rubens 
originated in the employment afforded to those 
masters by the munificence of churchmen and of 
princes. It became necessary in order to the 
execution of the great works in which they were 
engaged, that they should have assistants,—and 
that those assistants should in power of execution 
equal themselves. Young men of genius were 
sought for and found. Could encouragement again 
be given to the Arts on the same splendid scale, 
similar schools of Art would again be formed 
whether we have an academy or not,—but the 
annihilation of academies would not give rise to 
such schools in the absence of such encouragement. 

“Dr. Waagen seems to think that a frigid medio- 
erity is necessarily the result of academic teaching. 
He is not very lucky in the names which he brings 
forward of the three most distinguished artists of 
Germany in the eighteenth century who, as he 
says, ‘owed their education not to academies, but 
were educated after the old manner.’— Mengs, 
Denner, and Dietricy! To such names might be 
fearlessly opposed those of the principal artists of 
our own country since the establishment of our 
Royal Academy,—all of whom owe much of their 
education to it, and most of whom have been its 
regular students. But I do not say these men 
were formed by the Academy. Who can say how 
a man of genius is formed? All nature is his school, 
—and heisoften most occupied incollecting from her 
ample stores the materials of his art when he appears 
to be least so, These materials he will find in the 
fields, by his fire-side, in public assemblies, and in 
the streets ; but he will not the less avail himself 
of those peculiar advantages offered by academies, 
to aid his studies elsewhere. Neither Claude nor 
Poussin disdained to become the students of such 
establishments.—The peculiar sentiment that con- 
stitutes the great charm and value of the art of 
Raphael did not survive him although there was no 


academy to destroy it; and nothing of a kindred 
feeling has since appeared, excepting in the art of 
Stothard,—first a student and then a member 
of our Academy. Many foreign artists of the 
present day have that which imposes on superficial 
judges as resembling the sentiment of Raphael,— 
but Stothard possessed the reality. 

“Dr. Waagen’s objection to the mode of teach- 
ing in academies, and the opinions of those of his 
countrymen who coincide with him, appear to be 
derived from Rumohr,—an author entitled to 
great respect for his good sense and candour, as 
well as for the earnestness and ability with which 
he labours to clear the truth from the mist of preju- 
dices in which modern theories have enveloped it. 
I quote the following passage from the ‘ Drey 
Reisen nach Italien’ of this author (published in 
Leipsic in 1832) ; in which he describes an attempt 
to counteract the influence of Dutch art in Italy 
by the establishment of an academy—an attempt 
which was naturally and deservedly followed by 
the curse of mediocrity.— 

« ¢The consideration which the Dutch painters enjoyed 
in Rome, the imitation which they had awakened even 
among the Italians, excited a serious alarm in the minds of 
two painters [Carlo Sacchi and Francesco Albani] who 
were sufficiently worthy representatives of historical paint- 
ing. They sought means to counteract the evil, and 
imagined that the superior dignity of the subjects which 
they were accustomed to treat would be sufficient. Their 
self-love prevented them from seeing that their principle, 
the dignity of the subject, was opposed and annihilated by 
the very success that gave them uneasiness. For that 
Dutch style was esteemed in Rome at the time for no other 
reason than because, while the interest of the subject was 
trifling, the artists contrived to infuse more life and mind 
into their works than the historical and poetical painters 
of the time could succeed in attaining.” 

“In another part of the same work, Rumohr 
says— 

***In our days he who determines to be an artist is ac- 
| customed to take one of two opposite roads. He either 
seeks in seclusion, by his own repeated attempts, to arrive 
at the object of his wishes, or he frequents those public 
schools of Art, called academies, which belong to the pecu- 





liarities of the most modern time. Academies, in our sense 
| of the word, were as unknown to classical antiquity as they 
| were before the end of the seventeenth century to the 
| moderns. Thorough schools, superintended by individual 
| masters, no longer exist; for the school of Cornelius at 

Munich now, like that of David at Paris before, is rather 
| the resort of young men who wish to finish their education 
| and give themselves the last hand, than a master’s school 
| in the old workmanlike sense. All attempts to renew the 

latter have failed, owing to that want of limitation or mode- 

ration of aim which seems to belong to the peculiarities of 
| ourage. Those of the modern artists who are self teachers 
| for the most part remain attached to wretched habits, like 
flies in glue. All that men have arrived at in the course of 
centuries they must discover alone,—and of course nothing 
can come. Occasionally, very singular things, the result of 
| undisturbed peculiarity, are the result. But there is always 
a hitch both in technical and in scientific qualities, while 
the imagination not uncommonly takes too capricious a 
turn. Advice and guidance are consequently to be had 
only in academies. But how is it possible in open schools 
of Art for all those who are athirst to be satisfied each in 
his own way and according to bis own wants by buckets 
pedantically passed from hand to hand? How, again, can 
all that is technical in the art, that is to say, the greatest 
part of it, be properly taught in theories? The nature of 
these institutions is not a little curious. From 1700 to 1800, 
it may be assumed that from Naples to Stockholm, from 
Petersburgh to Lisbon, academies have altogether cost, in 
support, salaries, interest of building, capital and other 
outlays, in fire, light, and models, at least 300,000 dollars 
a year,—that is, 30,000,000 dollars in a century. If the 
sum appears too great, at least 20,000,000 dollars. What 
has been the result ? What artists of this time do we per- 
mit to place themselves near others (older ones) in galleries? 
Hardly Denner, Dietricy and Mengs, all three of whom, as 
scholars of their fathers, had nothing to thank academies 
for. Whoever wishes to see the result should search the 
stairs and cellars and other magazines of the older institu- 
tions of this kind for the prize works and selected specimens 
which have been collected there by degrees from 1700 to 1800. 
It is a melancholy sight, which can only lead to the conclu- 
sion that so great an expense has had no other effect than 
to perpetuate false manners, which probably without en- 
couragement would have been much sooner extinct. The 
old Florentine Academy, of whose foundation and progress 
Vasari gives us an account, was only a kind of learned and 
tasteful society. The plan of teaching the art in public 
institutions did not exist earlier than the period when the 
success of the agreeable and cheerful style of the Dutch 
painters excited even among the Italians an inclination to 
attempt the same road,—in consequence of which the his- 
torical and church painters manifested that alarm to which 
I have already alluded. The causes of the anxiety of the 
Sacchi and Albano had operated afterwards on Carlo 
Maratti, who, as is well known, established the Academy 
of St. Luke with his own means,—an academy which was the 
prototype of most of those in Europe. The painters of the 
time were desirous of opposing the Dutch influence,—and 
in this they were not successful. Whether, on the other 
hand, they established a better influence,—whether they 
imparted knowledge and dexterity, with power to profit by 








them,—on these points the silent a d 
ries has long decided. * * As matters now stand inthe ay 
academies for the present are altogether indis would, 


“ce Th ] a 

e conclusions to which the i 
led Dr. Waagen, are, it will be i dif hare 
the more comprehensive reasoning of from 
The latter admits that from 1700 to 1800 a. 
Art had all but deserted its former abodes in Be 
rope. But he is silent as to England,—wher 
notwithstanding the apathy of patronage, it had 
found refuge,—and where for the last thirt tw 
years of that period it was in a great poe. 4 
tained by the exertions of an Academy of “ 
under the sanction and with the assistance of the 
Sovereign. This silence in so fair a writer could 
only be the result of that ignorance of the state 
- the Arts in our country which is common to 
oreigners. 

“The great error that seems to pervade all theo. 
ries adverse to such institutions is that very com. 
mon one of mistaking cause for effect. Academies 
on the Continent have generally arisen when the 
Arts were declining,—and because they necegy. 
rily partook more or less of the debility of the 
times, they are supposed to have caused it. How 
far they may have contributed to retard the decline 
or to promote the revival of the Arts has never 
been fairly inquired,—but it remains to be proved 
that they have not in proportion to their means 
done so; and were the inquiry fairly pursued, J 
believe it would be found that quite as much of 
Academic Art has emerged from the system which 
Dr. Waagen prefers as from that of Academies,— 
After all, it is perhaps more a dispute about words 
than about things. Sir Martin Shee, in reply toa 
question on the subject, has said :—‘ The result of 
my investigations is, that Academies on the whole 
do good to the Arts; though it is necessary to know 
the particular Academy to which the Committee 
allude, its construction and its principles, before 
we can say whether that good result will be pro- 
duced. An Academy, in the abstract, means only 
a school,—and I think schools are good things.’ 

‘*From what we know of the present German 
schools of which Dr. Waagen asserts that the most 
distinguishd artists have there arisen ‘ in decided 
opposition to Academies,’ I am not inclined to think 
their mode of proceeding calculated to restore the 
Art. I should say their practice is ultra Aca 
demic :—a sort of mimicry of the peculiarities of the 
old masters, rather than genuine imitation of their 
principles. 

‘* Among other objections which have been urged 
against our own Royal Academy, it has been said 
that the taste of the people is ‘very much injured 
by the Exhibition,—by the glare of colouring, and 
a competition to outshine each other without refer- 
ence to Art.’ Of course, this is an objection appli- 
cable to all Exhibitions as well as to that of the 
Royal Academy. Such a competition among the 
inferior artists, of whose works an Exhibition which 
is open to the whole profession must admit a large 
proportion, is likely enough; but there is, and 
always has been, in these exhibitions, enough of 
the best Art to afford instruction in all that i 
refined to those who are by nature capable of 
ceiving it. The best pictures of Reynolds, Gains 
borough and Wilson were Exhibition pictures; 
and we do not find in them any of those ill effects 
ascribed to public competition. Fuseli was neve 
tempted by the glare of other artists to desert the 
negative tones so admirably suited to the mb 
jects in which he excelled all other painters; ma 
did Owen, or Jackson, who were both formed 2 
the Academy and constant exhibitors, ever valj 
from truth of colour for the sake of 
effect.—To eyes that mistake the yellownes a 
varnish or the dinginess of age for tone, the bet 
pictures, fresh from the easel, will always appa 
defective; but such eyes we may well believe woul 
not have relished the works of Claude or Pousit 
as they came from their hands. 

“Tt is not among the least of the benefits cor 
ferred by the Academy Exhibition on the county, 
that it has led to the production of many bea' 
works of Art, and some of large dimensions a8 
as of great excellence, that would not otherw® 
have appeared.—Nearly all the fancy and historieal 
pictures of Reynolds—upwards of a hundred # 
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= ,—were painted for the Exhibition ; and 
suber or part of these remained on his hands to 
is death. 
- tee of England (unlike any other,) 
was founded in the very commencement of the 
uine National School. The Art which pre- 
coded it, with the single exception of Hogarth’s, 
yas the very dregs of that common-place style 
which is called academic. Portrait painting, without 
wademy to ruin it, but carried on upon the 
en system preferred by Dr. Waagen, had 
from Vandyke and Lely, through the 
hands of Kneller, Wissing, Dahl, and Hudson, 
almost to utter worthlessness.—In history, there 
: no better painter than Thornhill,—and 
certainly the Academy has since produecd no 
at more academic than his. In sculpture, the 
most prominent names were those of two foreigners, 
Gibber and Roubiliac; and though the latter 
qs admirable in portraiture, yet neither of them 
cn be compared for taste or imagination to 
Flaxman, a student of the Academy — or to 
others who have followed him. Architects alone 
had shown what our countrymen were capable of 
achieving in Art:—and gloriously had Jones, 
Wren and Vanbrugh proved it. The men 
who formed that bright constellation of genius 
that appeared soon after Hogarth, and with 
Reynolds, were in their full vigour when the 
Academy was formed; and instead of being 
and chilled by academic precepts, they all 
—even Reynolds himself, who was twenty years 
President, and a constant exhibitor—improved. 
Of his successor, West, it may be truly said that 
the style which he formed under Mengs was much 
more academic than the better one which charac- 
terized his works near the close of his long life.” 


Here for the present we must conclude. It will 
be seen that the remarks of which we have availed 
ourselves above are rather a defence of Academies 
—end of the Academy against specific charges,— 
than a statement of the uses of the first or of the 
particular merits of the last.—We shall return to 
the subject on an early occasion. 





Finz-Art Gossrp.— A winter Exhibition of 
sudies and sketches in oil and water colours 
is now, we understand, in course of formation 
under the auspices of some well-known amateurs. 
Among the details of their plans are the fol- 
lowing :—No works which are not bond fide the 
property of the artist shall be offered for sale; the 
artist shall be limited to the exhibition of three 
wich contributions ; where contributions are the 
property of other persons than artists, that fact 
dull be published, and shall incapacitate them for 
ule; allsales are to be made for the sole benefit of 
ihe artist, without any deduction whatever,—and 
when the sale of a work has been effected, the 
wtist is to be put in jimmediate connexion with 
the purchaser ; the expenses of mounting and 
faming the various works are to be incurred by 
the association, and repaid out of the receipts pro- 
posed to be taken at the doors.—It is proposed 
that this winter Exhibition shall be conducted in 
therooms of the Water Colour Exhibition in Pall 

The frames are to be of one uniform pat- 
tem, to secure symmetry ; and no works afte to be 





‘placed beyond a height which will enable them to 


well seen.—Several of our leading artists have 
dready given in their adhesion to this promising 
xheme. 


Inthe matter of Architecture this country may 
be fairly said to enjoy the triumph of infelicity :— 
larger sums are expended here on public 

aud private buildings than the records of any other 
modern nation can show. Think how old Vitru- 
wus Would arch his brow when looking at, and 
ig the cost of, some of our national edifices ! 

t art which had such masters in the middle 
‘ge as Michael Angelo, Brunelleschi, Michelozzo, 
vino has grievously degenerated in our 

‘ays of lath and plaster, compo and stucco com- 
ns.—We had ventured to hope, however, 
tat amid the tawdrinesses by which we are sur- 
wunded we were about to get from Sir Robert 
Snirke in the instance of the new buildings at the 
ntish Museum simplicity of design— even to 











severity,—as best adapted to the majesty of the| Musica anp Dramatic Gossrr.—Every new 


purpose for which they are designed. But here, 
again, the usual disappointment awaits us. The 
dwarf wall outside is redeemed from its extreme 
of absurdity by the yet greater abuse which is 


going on within. A garish and unmeaning species of | 


painted decoration is there in progress of perpetra- 
tion. The noble ceilings of the lofty Egyptian 
and the adjoining galleries are in course of being 
picked out with a system as gaudy in colours as in 
design insignificant and puerile. When this species 
of decoration shall have been carried throughout, 
and the simple effect of the grand proportions of the 
Egyptian gallery shall have been finally destroyed, 
the country will have to boast ofan apartment more 
tasteless and vulgar than any of the commonest 
places of resort which some of the German cities 
can show :—on the merits of which, by the way, 
their own people maintain a wholesome silence. 
It is not too late to escape from this impending 
disgrace :—and, therefore, we hope our contempo- 
raries who should feel that they have charge of 
these matters will help us to denounce it. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SaDLER’s WeELLS.—On Friday week Shak- 
speare’s comedy of ‘ Much Ado about Nothing’ was 
revived here. Mr. Marston, who has been absent 
from the theatre, and has only lately returned to it, 
performed Benedick,—and manifestly sought to de- 
serve the welcome which he received by acting with 
remarkable care and spirit. In its general outline 
the performance was a close copy of Mr. Charles 
Kemble’s, but it wanted many of the graces of the 
original,—in particular, that minute filling-up by 
which the latter was distinguished. An experi- 
ment was made on the same evening in which the 
audience appeared to take great interest. Miss 
Glyn, forsaking for a while the field of severe tra- 
gedy, made her first comic essay in the liveliest of 
Shakspeare’s heroines. Contrary to what might 
have been expected, her,impersonation of Beatrice 
had nothing tragic in its manner,—but was cha- 
racterized by a level conversational ease, such as 
even the early Cleopatra scenes of the same actress 
did not promise. The wit and badinage of the 
character were managed with equal spirit and ele- 
gance ; and the entire representation was eminently 
successful.—This union of tragic and comic powers 
in one and the same actress is something extra- 
ordinary. The play has been announced for fre- 
quent repetition. 


StranD.—The number of qualifications that are 
needed to make the great actor was well exemplified 
on Wednesday evening at this theatre. Mr. Butler 
Wentworth, long well known as an amateur and 
lately as an actor, made trial of the character of 
Othello, in order no doubt to justify his aspiration 
to the highest histrionic honours. In person and 
bearing he possesses many advantages which may 
help him to look a character nobly and well and 
to act it with grace and effect. His declamation, 
too, is well studied—and in many points full of 
excellent promise. Nevertheless, the result of the 
attempt was, an unequivocal failure.— Nothing 
could be better than some of his earlier scenes. In 
all level and natural passages he showed a peculiar 
talent for conversational dialogue; but we had 
reason to fear when more than the ordinary tone 
was required, for there were throughout indica- 
tions of violence. The passionate speeches in the 
third act decided all doubt: the performer proved 
himself wholly incapable of sustaining them. When 
he should have trusted to nature he called in the 
aid of art,—and became unaccountably perverse 
in its misapplication. It is but fair to presume 
that repeated experiments had proved to him that 
his voice—fine as it is in its lower tones—was in- 


announcement of the Grand National Concerts which 
are next week to commence at Her Majesty's Theatre 
has added some new promise to the long list already 
put forth.—The official programme, which has ap- 
peared since we last adverted to these entertain- 
ments, confirms the engagement of M. Félicien 
David ‘‘to attend and conduct the production of 
portions of his opera, ‘Christophe Colomb,’”—-an- 
nounces that ‘‘several evenings will be devoted to 
the exclusive performance of sacred music,” — 
advertises M. Pilodo, in place of M. Musard 
to conduct the dance music,— Signor Negri as 
being entrusted with “the arrangement of the 
operatic selections, &c.”—among the singers, Malle. 
Angri, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signora Biscaccianti (the 
last a lady who has been prima donna of an Italian 
opera in America for some seasons)—among the 
instrumentalists (possibly) Signor Sivori, who is 
expected from the Havannah. The success of a 
speculation involving the distribution of materials 
of such vast variety and the arrangement of details 
so complicated must depend entirely on the power 
of organization which can be brought to bear upon 
the undertaking. We look to the sequel with as 
much interest as curiosity :—no similar experiment 
having been attempted in our time. 

A new and large organ, just completed by 
Messrs. Hill & Davison, for Boston, was on 
Tuesday made to speak, by Mr. Adams,— and 
on Wednesday lent to the Bach Society, for 
whom Mr. Cooper performed a selection from 
the compositions of the greatest organ composer.— 
While speaking of Bach and of the Bach Society, 
we may mention that four of his Motetts, recently 
introduced by that Association, are about to be 
forthwith published in London, with English text 
adapted by Mr. W. Bartholomew. 

After the announcements just put forth by Signor 
Ronconi and M. Ber, the world of Paris was last 
week nota little surprised to learn that Mr. Lumley 
had been nominated to the management of ‘the 
Italian Opera, in association with M. Lecomte. 
M. Ber, the partner of Signor Ronconi (who is 
for the moment in Spain), has announced his inten- 
tion of resisting this dismissal by every means which 
the law can afford him :—and much eager ecorre- 
spondence has thereupon appeared in the Paris 
papers. Among other letters, has been published 
one from Signor Mario confirming that which many 
had doubted—namely, the fact of his having pro- 
mised to sing for Signor Ronconi at the close of his 
Russian engagement and before the opening of 
next year’s London campaign. In this letter, too, 
by way of setting at rest all misunderstanding of 
his intentions, Signor Mario formally declares that 
he will not take any engagement in any theatre in 
which Mr. Lumley has direct or indirect interest : 
—such avowal, by the way, putting an end to the 
reports of compromises, fusion of companies, and 
the like, which are periodically circulated at the 
close of our Italian opera season. As Mr. Lumley 
is understood to be powerfully protected in Paris, 
we do not imagine that M. Ber will take much by 
his motion.—These are early days to call for any 
programme; but we believe that Mr. Lumley’s 
prima donna will be Madame Sontag,—and we 
know that M. Berlioz has been treated with for 
the conduct of the orchestra. Should ‘this treaty 
come to agreement, we shall not be surprised at 
next year seeing M. Berlioz occupy the place of 
Mr. Balfe in London. MM. Scribe and Halévy 
are said to intend recomposing the third act of 
‘La Tempesta,’—and we should suppose also to 
re-arrange the entire part of Ariel, if the work is 
to be given at the Thédtre Ventadour at Paris; 
ballet not being sanctioned, we believe, at the 
Italian theatre there, on the score of protection to 
the Grand Opéra.—In the best of configurations the 





capable of the due and rapid delivery of vehement | 
passages. Such a defect disqualifies Mr. Butler | 
Wentworth for the highest range of the drama,— 
though undoubtedly there is a wide field open 


for the exercise of his degree of capacity and talent. | 


Otymric.—A new ballet, entitled ‘The Sultan’s | 
Dream,’ was presented at this house on Thursday. 
Madame Louise, Mdlle. Adele, and Miss Lees were 


the principal dancers. 


cards of the English manager of an Italian opera 
in France are not easy to play,—and they are less 
easy at the present than at any former ome 

At the Grand Opéra of Paris, meanwhile, Mdlle. 
Alboni has fallen back upon ‘ Le Prophéte :’—her 
success in this one French opera being another 
contradiction of the popular fallacy, that in pro- 
portion as a part is good and peculiar it is mono- 
polized by the one person who has been supposed 
to fill it perfectly. So far from this, it is only 
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characters without an inherent vitality of their 
own which can be thus exhausted. Of ‘‘the beings 
of the mind” there are many interpretations, many 
personifications.—The composer of ‘ Le Prophte’ 
is just now in Paris; and the quidnuncs have, 
of course, taken advantage of the occasion to set 
in motion all manner of whisperings concerning 
‘L’Africaine,’ for which he is fancied to be in treaty. 
Unwilling to spoil sport and to destroy marvels, 
we must nevertheless say that we believe that there 
is small chance of an early representation of this 
opera ; its composer having not in the least re- 
mitted his solicitude of immediate interest in ‘Le 
Prophte,’— being notoriously unwilling rather 
than anxious to bring out his works in rapid 
succession, and no less notoriously desirous to 
traffic for favour with his ‘Camp de Silésie.’ 
It is a fact of more immediate interest that, after 
many rehearsals, the cast of M. Auber’s opera 
‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ will be entirely changed : 
—Madlles. Dameron and Mainvielle having failed 
to satisfy the management, and M. Baroilhet being 
about to quit the theatre for a while to fulfil an 
engagement in Spain.—We learn, meanwhile, that 
the ‘Sappho’ of M. Gounod is all but ready to be 
put into rehearsal, and that those who have seen 
the score speak of it in terms of no common praise. 
—Certain journals announce that Madame Stoltz 
intends to return to the operatic stage, with the 
purpose of taking the field against ‘all and sundry” 
contralti :—having, so the same authorities assure 
us, entirely transformed her method of singing under 
the auspices of no less a master than Signor Rossini. 
But, since the name of this provokingly silent oracle 
is periodically invoked in support of all manner of 
brilliant and flattering projects, we will wait till 
after the début of Madame Stoltz shall have taken 
place before we believe that such a metamorphosis 
~—without parallel in the annals of music—has been 
accomplished.—A young lady, Mdlle. Lefebvre, is 
singing the part of Madame Ugalde in the ‘Fée 
aux Roses,’ at the Opéra Comique, with success. 
Her voice is sufficient in compass, fresh in quality, 
and free from that criarde tone which French 
voices given to volubility are apt to possess. Her 
style is good, her execution fair, and her appear- 
ance singularly pleasing. The perpetual succession 
of ladies so well trained as Mdlle. Lefebvre which 
the Opéra Comique displays speaks in high terms 
for the value of the Conservatoire as a vocal school, 
—especially to us English, who have nothing 
analogous to show. 

The Gazette Musicale announces that Signor di 
Giosa, an Italian opera maker (we dare no longer 
say composer) has three commissions on his hands 
for different theatres. This would argue an in- 
creased popularity, and that he is a new writer 
worth inquiring after. 

The Haymarket is to re-open on Monday next: 
—but Mr. Macready’s ‘‘ farewell performances” 
will not take place until the 28th inst. It is 
announced that Mrs. Warner, Mr. James W. 
Wallack, jun. (of the United States), Mr. Daven- 
port, and Mr. Henry Bedford are engaged. 

Webster’s ‘Duchess of Malfi,’ adapted to the 
stage by Mr. R. H. Horne, has been read at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, in order to its immediate 
production.—Mr. Slous’s play of ‘The Templar’ is 
in rehearsal—as we have already stated would pro- 
bably be the case—at the Princess's. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Houses of Parliament.—The works suspended 
during the sittings of Parliament are now resumed, 
and are actively progressing. In the House of Lords 
the artists are engaged on the historical paintings 
remaining incomplete. In the new chamber of the 
Commons the alterations and acoustic improve- 
ments found necessary at the trial sittings are being 
effected. St.Stephen’s Porch, the approach to the 
New House of Commons, is quite finished;—it will 
be reached by a noble flight of steps, the entire 
breadth of which extends fifty feet into the body of 
Westminster Hall. The restoration of the splendid 
roof and interior of Westminster Hall is commenced. 
A new entrance has been opened from the centre of 
the hall to the cloisters. The bases and statues in 
the interior of the Royal Entrance, Victoria Tower, 


occasion of Her Majesty opening Parliament in per- 
son this entrance will be made use of.—Times. 

Library of the British Museum.—At the sale of 
Mr. Bright’s printed books some three or four years 
ago, a very scarce volume, entitled ‘ The Complaint 
of Verity, 1559,’ a work of John Bradford the 
Martyr, was bought by Rodd the bookseller for (we 
believe) 74. We have the most unquestionable 
authority for saying that it was bought for the British 
Museum. It was right that it should have been so. 
At the price it was a great catch. A gentleman who 
is engaged in editing the works of Bradford, and has 
striven in vain to see this book, would have given 
double the money for it. No doubt it is in the Bri- 
tish Museum, but nobody can find it. It may be in 
the Catalogue, but under what head or title no cruiser 
on that intricate ocean has yet been fortunate enough 
to discover. It certainly is not where it ought to be, 
under ‘ Bradford, John,’ nor under ‘Complaint,’ nor 
under ‘ Verity.” We do not at all think there is any 
dishonesty in the matter,—only a great deal of over- 
refined bibliographical subtilty. Seven pounds’ worth 
of the nation’s money lies locked up in the British 
Museum, put away somewhere or other, as a lottery 
ticket used to be,—and years hence, long after the 
edition now publishing has been completed, will turn 
up, a great prize to somebody.—Gentleman’s Mag. 

Monument to Christopher Columbus. — A tardy 
justice, it seems, is to be rendered to the memory of 
this great man, even in his native country. Two of 
the first men of Spain have taken the lead in this 
enterprise :—we mean Messrs. Martinez de la Rosa 
and Salvador Bermudez, both known as men of letters 
and liberal politicians. A subscription has been 
started for the purpose, which is fast receiving the 
names of persons of every rank. ‘The situation for 
the colossal monument has been most appropriately 
chosen on an elevated spot of Palos de Maguer, 
opposite the convent of St. Ann, whence Columbus 
started on his first adventurous expedition for the 
New World. The plans and designs for the monu- 
ment will be subjected to a competition of all Eu- 
rope, and Mr. Bermudez will undertake an especial 
trip to England for those purposes. The preliminary 
arrangements hint at a colossal statue of 20 feet 
high, and groups surrounding it, forming a base 
of 40 feet in circumference. The statue to be of 
the finest Florentine bronze, and the pedestal of 
reddish granite. The lowest estimate of the Colum- 
bus monument is 20,0002. As the brother of Co- 
lumbus long dwelt in London as an agent of Chris- 
topher’s for the purpose of proposing the plan to 
Henry VII., there is some ground for sympathy 
here in the monument to the memory of the great 
discoverer.— Architect. 

Improvement in Steam Engines. — A trial has 
been made at Charleroi of a newly-invented engine, 
the motive power of which operates in a completely 
different manner from that now in use. The inventor, 
M. Hector de Callias, a Sardinian engineer, proposes 
by his plan to increase the speed of locomotives, to 
give them an adherence four times greater than they 
now have, and to decrease the expense of fuel. This 
new machine, which is called after King Charles 
Albert, promises to realize all the calculations of the 
inventor. By the pressure of only one atmosphere 
the wheels made 300 revolutions a minute, which 
would give a speed of 24 leagues an hour. The 
Belgian Minister of Public Works has appointed 
a committee of engineers to report to him on the 
experiments which are to take place on the Govern- 
ment lines, and has ordered every assistance to be given 
to the inventor to facilitate his object.—Galignani. 





To CorREsPoNDENTS.—A, E. H.—W. J. H.—A Subscriber 
of many Years’ standing—P. T.—C. B. H.—Nemo—S, B.— 
Amicus—received. 

W. L.—We think our correspondent will do well in calling 
attention to the statement to which he alludes. It is easily 
tested,—and is at least worth looking into. It is not 
likely, however, that a public right like that in question 
rests solely on the evidence said to be here suppressed. 

N. 8.—This correspondent— who calls our attention to the 
Salford subscription for a testimonial to the late Sir Robert 
Peel, and to the manner of disposing of the funds—is re- 
ferred to the Atheneum of the 21st of September, p. 1003. 

P. 8.—This correspondent is quite right :—but we think 
he might have managed to see that he and we intend the 
same thing. When we mentioned South Americans in the 
place referred to, we meant by America to speak only of the 
Union, and by South Americans to designate the people of 
its southern States.—We admit, however, that we used the 





are completed,—and it is expected that on the next 





wrong expression. 
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The Medical Remembrancer; con. 
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Apoplexy, Burns, and other Accidents: with the Tests fir 
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On a New and Successful Treatment 
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Surface. Illustrated with Cases. By WILLIAM TAYLOR 
M.R.C.S.{Surgeon to the Clerkenwell Infirmary, &¢. Post yo, 
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FOOD of MAN ; being an Attempt to prove from History, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Chymistry, that the original, natu- 
ral, and best diet of man is derived from the Vegetable King- 
dom. By JOHN SMITH. Second Edition, feap. svo, 3 6d 


* Few persons will read from end to end, as we have done, 
without receiving impressions that must tend to frequent re 
flection. We recommend the volume before us as equally 
curious and useful.”"—Athencum, 


On Inflammation of the Uterus and 
its APPENDAGES, and on Ulcerations and Induration of the 
Neck of the Uterus. By HENKY BENNETT, M.D., Obstetric 
Physician to the Western Dispensary. Second Edition, 
cloth, 12s, 

This Edition is so enlarged as to constitute a new work. It 
embraces the study of inflammation in all the uterine orga, 
and its influence in the production of digplacements; aud d 
the reputed functional diseases of the uterus. 


The Treatment of Secondary, Con- 
STITUTIONAL, and CONFIRMED SYPHILIS, by 2 Sale 
and Successful Method; with numerous Cases and 
Observations, illustrating its Efficacy and Mode of Applicatia 
in the more obstinate and complicated Forms of the Diss 
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A Compendium of Domestic Medi 


CINE, and COMPANION to the MEDICINE cae 
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Infants and Children—Directions for Restoring 5u 
Animation—Counteracting the Effects of Poison—s Se 
of the most Efficacious Prescriptions and various ior 
Auxiliaries to Medicine, By JOHN SAVORY, ves rj 
the Society of Apothecaries. Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, 
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London : Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. 
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AG DICTIONARY OF DERIVA NS; or, an Introduction 
to Etymology on &@ New Plan. By PROL EssOK SULLIVAN, 
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ay el OF TARVER'S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
cated, by permission, to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
In E EO royal 8vo. cloth boards, price 11. 58. each. 

THE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH DIC- 

NONARY. By J.C. TARVER, French Master, Eton College. 

Notice from Quarterly Review, No. 174, September, 1850, 

Most readily do we acknowledge the flood of light which has 
bein on French phrases by M. Tarver... .. His work is 
Tally a valuable addition to our Dictionary shelf—the most im- 
eas shelf in every man’s library. The nice skill with which he 
mpared and contrasted the phrases of the two most influ- 
eatial of modern tongues can hardly be over praised. Such a book 
waht well deserve a distinct notice; but we are hap Ppy to take 
's0opportunity, meantime, of saying that one of the volumes has 
= n - constant use with us for five years, and we should be 
t & loss to name en recent one of its class which we have 
i More useful. The idea was happy, and the execution has 
in most laudably careful. We have been eee obliged to it 
. Teading the lighter French literature of this day—so full of 
vcables fresh from the mint of camp or guinguette, and lively 
‘udaciousturns, PwyaYTa CUVYETOLOLY, undreamt of by‘ the 

iutty'~which would have puzzled Voltaire as much as Johnson.” 


Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 








[HE GEOLOGY and FOSSILS of the TER- 
TIARY and CRETACEOUS FORMATIONS of SUSSEX. 
By the late FREDERIC DIXON, Esq. F.i.8. 4to. 408 pages, 44 
Plates. (Now ready.) Price to Subscribers ¥l. ~ 
Names will be received by Messrs. R. & J. E. Taylor, Printers, 
Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, Londun ; and Mr, John Phillipps, 
20, South-street, Worthing. pa rps 
This day is published, price 38. sewed, and 4a. in elegant gilt cloth, 
| AE RECORDS of WOMAN; and other 
Poems. By FELICIA HEMANS. A New Edition. Being 
Vol. I. of a Reprint of Mrs. Hemans’s Poems, to be comprised in 
Six small Volumes, elegantly printed. Each Volume complete in 
itself, and sold separately. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—THE ABDUCTION ; 


By the BARONESS PROCHAZKA, 
IS NOW READY ? AL L THE LIBRARIES, 


in 3 

“We commend ‘The Abduction’ to the perusal of our readers. 
The materials are very abuudant, and might, we think, furnish a 
source to the dramatist to supply the Adelphi for a whole season 
with pieces of thrilling interest.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


Also now ready, in 3 vols, 
THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF 


ROYALISTS AND ROUND- 
HEADS. 


“ Reminds us very much of Mr. Warburton’s 
and the Cavaliers.’”— Bell’s Messenger. 


And in a few days, 
Dedicated by permission to iady Franklin, 
in 2 vols, small vo. with Views of Canton, &c., 


A VOYAGE TO CHINA; 


Including a Visit to the Bombay Presidency, the M a 
Country, the Cave Temples of Western India, Singapore, the 
Straits of Malacca, + Stra ats of a ge Cape of Good Hope, 

Member of the Roy: al Polite at P hysi sicians, London. 

*x* As the NEW PUBLISHING SEASON is just about to 
commence, AUTHORS of VOYAGES and TRAVELS, of MI- 
LITARY, HISTORICAL, and BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
are respectfully invited to submit their MANUSCRIPTS to 

W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 


Preparing for publication, and will be completed March Ist, 1851, 
a new and greatly eerees copyright edition, at one- -fourth of 
the original price, 


YOMMENT ARY on the HOLY SCRIPTURES 
of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS: the Text taken 
from the most correct Copies of the present AUTHORIZED 
VERSION : with all the Marginal Readings—an ample Collection 
of Parallel Texts—and Copious Summaries to each Chapter. 
By ADAM CLARKE, L.L.D. F.S.A. &e. 
Price THREE GUINEAS, 

In this Work the whole of the Text has been coliated with the 
Hebrew and Greek Onicinars, and all the Ancient Veusions :—the 
most Difficult Words analyzed and explained :—the most important 
Readings in the Hebrew Collections of KeNNicott and Dr Rossi, 
and in the Greek Collections of Mitt, Wetstein, and Grigspacn, 
noticed :—the Peculiar Customs of the Jews and neighbouring 
nations, so frequently alluded to by the Prophets, Evangelist 8, and 
Apostles, explained from the best Asiatic authorities :—the Great 
Doctrines ot the Law and Gosre. or Gop defined, illustrated, and 
defended; and the whole «a pplied to the important purposes of 
PracticaL CurisTiANiITY AND ITAL GODLINESS. 

Various as the opinions of religious people must always be in the 
choice of a Commentary on the Sacred Text, which will naturally 
result in favour of one most in accordance with their own senti- 
ments, it is universally acknowledged by every denomination of 
orthodox Christians that Dr. Apam CLarke brought to the eluci- 
dation of the Holy Scriptures a greater amount of appropriate and 
sanctified learning than any of his distinguished contemporaries. 
His acquaintance with Oriental and European languages has 
scarcely ever been equalled; and from these and other recondite 
sources, previously unexplored, he has drawn a great portion of his 
choicest materials. Lrudite and laborious, orthodox and evan- 
gelical, he became the most eminent biblic al critic of the age,—“a 
scribe well instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, bringing forth 
out of his treasury cee) new and old.” But profound learning, 
of which a less-accomplished author would have made an osten- 
tatious display, may be reckoned among the minor excellencies of 
his character and writings. Sound judgment, deep piety, a candid 
spirit, and true liberality of sentiment, all clothed in beautiful 

of i to the capacities of the 
unlearned, are discernible in every page of his Commentary, and 
have rendered it a deserved favourite “ with all them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

Any attempt further to eulogize a work of such established 
reputation is needless, since the unceasing and unexampled de- 
mand for it constitutes the fairest criterion of its intrinsic merits, 
and is the best voucher for its present status in general estimation. 
Its varied and manifold advantages are adapted to meet all the 
requirements of biblical critics, advanced students, ministers en- 
gaged in the work of the sanctuary, and of that unpretending and 
most useful order of men, the conductors of Bible classes, and 
Scripture readers; while its practical and devotional reflections, 
copiously distributed through eve ry part, will commend the msel ves 
to the attention of families, for the service of the closet and of the 
household. 

wvery purchaser of this one work, at the extremely moderate 


Trice 
. THREE GUINEAS pe set, or TEN SHILLINGS and 
SIXPENCE per Volume, 

comes at once into possession of the useful and hallowed results of 
the labour of thirty years, devoted by a highly gifted and most 
successful divine to the completion of a Commentary, perennius 
eve, destined to live as lovg as the English language itself, and to 
be perused wherever biblical literature is cultivated and genuine 
piety practised. That he had culled his best materials from more 
than two thousand books in various languages, and had concentrated 
the whole so as to bear effectually on the elucidation and Joe 
enforcement of the sacred truths of inspiration, was a delightful 
consideration, in which, miles emeritus, such “an aged soldier” of 
Christ Jesus might lawtully indulge at the close of his renowned 
career. 














* Prince Rupert 











CONDITIONS. 

This work will be printed in imperial octavo, from stereotype 
plates, on superfine paper, made by Messrs. Dickinson & Co. , and 
will be completed in six volumes, bound in cloth, lettered, price 
oe Guineas, 

I. will be published on the Ist of NOVEMBER, and 
Vols. II. and III. on the 2nd of DECEMBER, and the subsequent 
Volumes on the first of each month, until completed. 
mn the receipt of a pot office order for Three Guineas, a copy 
of i Commentary will be forwarded, carefully packed, and car- 
ria aid. 
Frecpociuaes may be hed, and Subscribers’ names received, by 
Booksellers. 


London: William on & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
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RESURRECTI ON.—The Scriptural Doctrine 
of the Resurrection : a Lecture. By the same Author. In 8vo, ls. 

HEAVEN: aSermon. By the Rev. G. Busu. 
With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, and « Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 9d. sewed.—The Portrait may be had separately, on large 
paper, price 4d. 

LIFE in its Origin, Gradations, Forme, and Issues, 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 3d. sew 

MARRIAGE: its Origin, Duties, and Uses. By 
the Rev. W. BRUCE, of Edinburgh. 8vo. sewed, 

Hodson, 22, Portugal street, | Lincoin's Inn, London. 
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HISTORIC SCENES. By AGNES 
STRICKLAND, Author of ‘ Lives of the Queens 
of England, &c. 1 vol. elegantly bound, with 
Portrait of the Author, 10s. 6d. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
The Sister Cities of the Thames—Queen Mary’s Welcome—The 


Stronghold of the Bigods—The Grace Cup—Death of Edward of 
Lancaster—The Funeral of King Charles I.—The Captive of 


Carisbroke— The Royal Fugitive—The Merry Monarch—The 
Escape of Mary Beatrice; &c. 

II. 
LIGHT and DARKNESS; or, 


MYSTERIES of LIFE. By Mrs. CATHA- 
RINE CROWE, Author of ‘ The Night Side of 
Nature,’ ‘ Lilly Dawson,’ &c. 3 vols. 

m1. 


SINGLETON FONTENOY, R.N. 
By JAMES HANNAY, Esq., late of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy. 3 vols. 


“ Asa naval novelist the author gives abundant proof of first- 
rate qualities.”— Nautical Magazine, 
“ A production of extraordinary originality and merit.” 
Naval and Military Gazette. 
“We unhesitatingly accord Mr. fleaney a seat with the Mar- 
ryats and Chamiers. His work is full of clever Sne, piquant 
conversation, and attractive painting.”— Britannia. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY. 


I. 

LETTICE ARNOLD. By the 
Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham,’ ‘ The Wilming- 
tons,” &c. 2 vols. 

Il. 

NATHALIE ; aTaie. By JULIA 
KAVANAGH, Author of ‘ Madeline,’ ‘Woman 
in France,’ &ec. 3 vols. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13,Great Marlborough-street, 
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OLD WALL OF LONDON. 

TESTIGES of OLD LONDON: a Series of 
finished Etchings from Original Drawings, by J. 
WYKEHAM ARCHER. Part 4 is now ready, c nsisting of a 
Description, with Historical Associations and other References. of 
THE OLD WALL of LONDON. Six Plates, imp. 4to. Price 6s. ; 

India Proofs, 10s. 6d. ; coloured after the Uriginal Drawings, 12s. 

David Bogue, Fleet-street. 








Just published, price 58. 12mo. cl 


IGHTS and SHADES of TRELAN ND. 
A Part 1. Early History— Part 2. Saints, Kings, and Poets of 
the Early Ages—Part 3. The Famine of 1847-48-49. By ASENATH 


aac” of New York. 
80, by the same Author, price 58. 12mo. cloth, 

IRELAN D’S WELCOMEto theSTRANGER ; 
or, Excursions through Ireland in 1844 and 1845, for the purpose 
of personally a the Condition of the Poor. 

¢ 25, Sd. 12mo, clot 

GALLIC GLEAN INGS; a Series of Letters 
Descriptive of Two Excursions to the French Metropolis and the 
Parisian Peace Congress, 1849. 

Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


Just published, price 1s. 
Tue CHURC H, the Privy Council, and the 
Working Classes.— Contents : The Apathy of Moderate Church- 
men—Visionary Fears of Over-Education—The Necessity of an Im- 
roved Class of Female Education—The true Theory of Popular 
Sducation—The Religious Elements of the present Scheme—The 
Dispute of the * Mar Y Mer Hall defe nsible—The 
Schoolmasters of ( of r. Fox’s Measure— 
The Social and en Claim of Baueation—P ractical Defects of 
the existing Systes : | 
By the Rev iL BROMBY, M.A., Incumbent of St. Paul's, 
‘and. Principal of the Normal College, Cheltenham. 
Seeleys ; Simpkin, Marsha all &C Oo. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARD e | 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE} 

AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) | 
Of Saturday, October 5, contains Articles on ] 


Adansonia digitata, bark of 
Adelges abietis, by Mr. Hardy 
Bowes Manor, noticed | Mr. Nesbit 
British Association, report of | Manure heap, philosophy of 

Cabbage, Portugal | Mushrooms ; 
Calendar, Horticultural Peat charcoal mixture, by 
Calendar, Agricultural esbit 
Chemistry, study of |P els argoniums, Mr. 
Crocuses | le 
Dablias, list of | 
Education | 
Elder wine, to make | 
Evergreens, to plant 
Farm, Sandridge 
Fruit rooms Rain, fall of 
Fruit trees, hardy, in 1850, by | Salt, effect of, on vegetation 

Mr. Errington Sandridge farm 
Fruit trees, select Soils, absorption of manure by 
Fungi, eatable Spade cultivation 
Garden, how to mismanage a Steam plough 
Garden refuse, to burn Strawberry tiles, Roberts’ 
oe villa and suburban Trees, fruit, hardy, in 1850, by 
Grass se Mr. Errington 















(The 


) Manure, absorption of 


by Somer- 


vi 

Plough, steam 

Pota proes, by Mr. Bree and Mr. 
Wa 


| Poultry, food for 
| Poultry, cure for sneezing in 





Horticultural Society Vegetation, effect of salt on 

Hoya bella Villa and suburban gardening 

Incarv illea grandiflora, by Mr. | Village excursions, by Prof. 
Cole Henslow 


Village ignorance 

Wheat, Mr. Wilkins’s 

Wheat crop, by Dr. Newington 
| Wine, Elder, to make 


Ireland, land investment in 
Ixora salicifolia, by Mr. Kidd 
Labourers, agricultural 
Machinery, results of 
Manure, liquid 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 


Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, | 


Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 
and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed account a all the trans- 
actions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender—OFFICE for Advertise- 


ments, 5, Upper W WwW ellington- street, c ov ent-garden, London. 


(Kou NTY FIRE OFF ICE, 50, Regent-street, 
and 2, Royal Exchange pains, London. 
Established 180¢ 
It is respectfully notified to parties ‘holding policies in this | 
office, the renewals of which fall due at Michaelmas, that the same 
should be paid on or before the 14th of October. The receipts are 
lying at the head Office, and in the hands of the several Agents. 





| Manure, peat charcoal, &c. as, by 


i 


tr 


be 


SYLU Ly FOREIG N and DOMESTIC LIF E 
, Corn! ill, Established in 1824, for IN- 
s,s a for Officers and others 





A A 
avelling or resi jet =» road, 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B, 
Dematy- tT are an—Charles William Hallett, Esq. 
LIFE INSURANCE is now so fully unde erstood, that it would 
ditlicult to conceive any ce ination o airs requiring it 
id econo A. arranged at 













which might not be satisfactor 

the AsyLum Office. The Directo rs assemble on Tuesday and 
Thursday, and the Resident Director is in daily attendance with a 
Medics ul Officer. +EO. FARREN, 84. Res sident Director. 





1 aan wae and LIFE INSUR- 


bonus 


ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thua giving an immediate 
, in Liew of a prospect ive and uncertain one. 
The Premiums for lemale lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms, 
Prospectuses may be had of the 
London Agent: 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 12, Wellingt 
Or Mr. W. L. NE 

Actuary a 





n-strect, Strand, 
WM AN, 
d Secretary, York. 









(sven. LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


1, King William-street, London. 


The principle of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities 


and a division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is 
admitted to offer great advantages. 


| profits, 


he 


Mr. | 


division of 
to all persons who 
s will be found a 


The following table will show the res ult se the last 
as declared on the 8th of ° 
ud on that de ny paid six annu al Pp 
































liberal reduction if the original pret =e be ed with those 
of other offices adopting a similar plan of divis f profits :— 
Age | Reduced 
when ee Annual 
Policy rng Ph can pont Premium 
was olicy, ASS! a. re i for the 
issued. ! current Year, 
Dinan a 
20 ‘ £1,000 
30 | On or | 1,000 
40 before 1,000 
50 sth May, | 1000 
60 - 1,000 
‘THE EAGLE INSU R ANCE COMPANY.— 
tablished 1807, by Act of Parliament, 2, Crescent, New | | 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Directors, 
The igre: . TALBOT, Q.C., Chairman. 
| LTE “p ne ACOC “ Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Cc 


Thomas Boddington, ‘Es 
Thomas Devas, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, 








harles Bischoff, Es Charies Thomas H¢ eombe, Esq. 
‘ 





| Joshua Lockwood, i 
Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 





Robert Alexander uy, Esq. | William Wybrow, Esq. 
Auditors. 
James Gascoigne Lynde, Es | Thos. ee Esq. 


Pounds was added to the sum 















ell, M.D. Fi 






Physician—George Leith R« . Welbeck-street. 
Surgeons—James Sauer, Ff iD. k ins care ;. William 
Cooke, M.I qui ower- 


1 nity-s 
Actuary and Se ary—Ch arles Jellicoe, eo. 


The Annual Income of this Company exceeds One Hundred and 


Twenty Thousand Pounds. 


The number of Existing Policies is upwards of Four Thousand. 
The total amount assured exceeds Two Million Eight Hundred 


Thousand Pounds. 


At the last division of Surplus, about One Hundred Thousand 
assured under Policies for the 


whole term of Life. 


The Division is Quinquennial; and the whole surplus (less 20 


per cent. only) is distributed amongst the assured. 


la 





| special Acts of Parliament 


The terms of the County Fire Office are highly advantageous to | | 


the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public appro- | 
bation. All claims are settled with promptitude and liberality. 


Full particulars will be immediately furnished to parties app lying | 


ost, to the Head Office, 
in all the vas ipa 4 Ses ns ie wha United King- 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Director. 


ASSUR ANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


personally, or by 
who are appointe: 
om. 


GUN LIFE 











Managers 
Charles Bell Ford, E mt Chairman, 

William Beresford, Esq. M.P. Joseph Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Boulton, Esq. Felix Ladbroke, Es 
Hon. P. Pleydell — 
Harry Chester, 
Samuel Pepys ©: ockorell, Esq. 

aikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 
John Drummond, se, 


Sieany L ittledale, Esq. 
| George Warde N« ne Esq. 
Brice Pearse, Es 





Russell Ellice, Es .™ | Charles Rie hard Dole, Esq. 
William Franks, Lambert Pole, Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Henry Rich, E Pp. 





Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. Henry mig 3 M.P. 
Claude George Thornton, Esq 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDE RD ALE, Actuary. 
The Managers beg to inform the public that the Holders of | 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in the 
profits according to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of | 
ates, which may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle-street, 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 
{he Premiums required by this Office on pours Lives are lower 
than those of many of the old established Office: 
A Bonus was declared in Januar 





qa. | 
Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


or to any of its Agents, | 


country, or to pass by sea (not 
sion), 
than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra charge. 


he lives assured are permitted in time of peace to reside in any 
being seafaring persons by profes- 


afar 
between any two parts of the same hemisphere distant more 





Deeds assigning Policie 





are registered at the Office, and assign- 


ments can be effected on forms supplied by the Company. 


The general business of the Company is conducted on just and 
iberal principles, and the interests of the assured in all particu- 
ars are carefully consulted. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses, and Forms, may be had, or will be sent post free, on 


application. RA oe 
THE GE NE RAL LIF E and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by 








et. London; and 21, St. David-street, 
Edinburgh. 
Capital, One Million. 
Directors. 
| Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 
| Thomas Piper, Esq. 
| Thomas B. Simpson. Esq. 
| Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
John Wilks, Esq. 
Edward Wilson, Esq. 
cretary enainn ten L.L.D. 
‘Aduar y—David Oughton, Esq. 
_Annual P *remiums for the Assurane e of £100, 
25 | ~ 30 $0 | 


“2°78 


62, King William-stre 


George Bousfield, Esq. 
Thomas Challis, Esq. & Ald, 
Jacob G. Cope, Lsq. 
John Dixon, Esq. 
Joseph Fletcher, Es 
Richard Holiier, 








payable at death. 








5 0 








emption from the mutual liabilities of partners 
I 


oan following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 


ni * Gntire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and ex- 
1p. 

Payment of Claims 
IN THE LIFE D 


ns guaranteed by ae ap vital of One Million. 
7PARTMENT.—1. Assurances are effected 





Descending Scales, for short periods, and by Policies payable at 


the ages of 65, 





55, 


5, or 50, or previously in the event of Deat 
may 


be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, 





2. Premiums 


in a limited number of Payments, in One Sum, or on Increasing 


or 






1844, to the Policy Holders | 


entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the | 


Additions then made to the Policies were on an average of the dif- 
Serent Ages One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured, or 29 per 
Cent. on the Premiums received, from the period when the Policy 
Holders became entitled to participate in the Profits of the 
Society. 


| 
} 
on Participating and Non-Participating Ts ables, on Ascending and 
| 


being, 
or the Execution of Judicial Sentences. 
M r. 


in-Trade, Mills, Merchandise, 
| of all descriptions, Insured at moderate 


Jecreasing Scales. ‘ 
3. Policies on the Participating Scale immed 





iately interested in 


~ Protits of the Company. 
The 


Age of the Assured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 
presented. 
Policies assigned as Security not forfeited by Duelling, Suicide, 





—Houses, Furniture, Stock- 
hipping in Docks, Rent, and Risks 
Rates. 

LOANS from 1001. to 1,000l. advanced on Personal Security, and 


IN THE FIRE DEPA 








the Deposit of a Life Policy to be effected by the Borrower. 


A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 
8 yore. 











UNIon ASSURANCE 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNULTIBSS 


Cornhill and Baker-street, London : Coll 
Esplanade, Hamburg 
Instituted a. pb. 1714 
Chairman—WILLIAM NOTYT } 
ty-Chairman—NICHOLAS C MARTINO AY, 
: teson LIFE INSURANC ES for short term: be 
ably reduced. Insurances may also be effected, with, Sane consider. 
reduced premiums, as well as by payments ‘of awe Profits, at 


FFICE, 
Dublin 3 and 





thereof. ly two-thirds 
The seale for middle and ad g 
tore ef x it vanced ages is especially favourable 


By the Se he nnial Bonus of 1848, addition 
profit policies effected in Great Brits aia) ave raging oot 
between the ages of 20 and 25; 571. per cent. betw: ween th Lande 3 
and : = 52, Lay Agrees between the ages of 30 and 35 - pate TE 
cent. between the ages of 35 and 40, on th , ae, 
Pre a paid. a iat period. ae Smounts of 
olicies effected at the present time will pa: 
Bonus. THOMAS LEWIS gee ~ 
FIRE INSURANCES at the usual 
on policies taken out for seven years by 


FUROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE. and AN. AN- 
NUITY COMPANY. Established January, 1319, 
Office, 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS OFFICE, 
Tadetiet hese § omg, Established 1819, 
ndoubted securi rom @& larg D 
ve tren ecb y fre rge paid-up capital and accumy- 
Disc live 3 assured at equitable rates. 
rticipating or non-participating scales of 


Made to 





rates, and profits ret 
Prompt payment, urns 









The . Premium—if 
participating, 80 per cent. is appropriated to policy- -holders ey 
fifth year—if non-participating, the rates are as low as can with 
safety be charged. 

Liberty to the insurer to proceed to, and reside in 
the limits of E urope. » Dlnoes beyond 

Premiums on Policies received yearly, half-yearly, o 

T quarterly, 
or on an ascending or descending scale; or half premi: 
for five or seven years. —_—— 

Loans granted on Policies, or on freehold, leasehold, 
securities, accompanied by Policies of life assurance, 

Loans granted on undoubted personal security. 

Policies granted to meet every contingency. 

rye ——— remunerated for their reports. 

A libers “nee to Solicitors and others bringin; 
| Nop Soci cing basics 

°o probability of claims being disputed, the Compan 
aid to Policy-holders es of 560,000, without dispute or 
M. Secretary, 


oF copyhold 








itigat ic ne BARTON FORD, 
25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
4 LIFE OFFICE. 


THIS IS THE ONLY SOCIETY POSSESSING TABLES 
formed on a safe and scientific basis for the Assurance of Diseased 
slves, 

Sixty per Cent. of the Lives proposed to this Company have 
been DECLINED by other o 

The Premium charged = an cases is the lowest possible con- 
sistent with safety, and on restoration to permanent health ig 
reduced to the ordinary rate. 

a EALTHY Lives are Assured at lower rates than at most other 
offices. 

During the last nine years about Five Thousand for 
Assurance have been made to this Society,—and at the present 
time the number is about one thonsana yearly, 

‘he Policies issued by this Society give greater facilities to 
parties going to or residing in Foreign Climates than those of any 
other Company. Premiums for India and the Colonies very 
moderate. 

Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted by 
this Society, and a subscribed Capital of Half a Million Sterling 
affords a complete guarantee for the fulfilment of the Company's 
engagements. 

A Bonus of Two per Cent. per Annum was added to the Policies 
at the last Division of Profits. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
may be obtained at the Chief Office, or on application to any of the 
Society’s Agents in the — 

. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


PRovivENt LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 


CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806. 


Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,180,722. 
Annual Income, £148,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,,886,000, 











President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. Chairman. 
William eucy Stone, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. | Thomas Maugham, Esq. 
famine Dacre, Esq William Ostler, Esq. 
Alexander andeceen, M.D, Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. The Rev. James Sherman 
The Hon. ye Kinnaird Capt. William John Williams, 
A. Beaumont, Esq, Managing Director. 
Physician—Jy ohn Maclean, M.D. F.S.S.,29, Upper Montague-streety 
Montague-square, 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 
Examples of the ee es Premiums by the Surrender of 
ses. 




































Date Bonuses added subse 
o Sum Original Premium, quently, to be further 
Policy. Insured. | incre annually. 
1806 | £2500 [£7 10 10 Extinguished | £1202 2 0 
1811 1000 ditt 23117 8 
1818 1000 34 8 10 ditto 114 18 10 
wA~—<, 
E xamples of ‘Bonuses added to other Policies. 
Policy | | um Bonuses | Total with Additi 
No, | Date. | tnsured. | added. | to be further inc 
foe Ce Seago - —_—_—_— 
521 1807 £900 | £992 12 1 —" £1882 13 1 
1174 1810 1200 | 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 855817 8 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon Ts 


tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal town 
U aan Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No 
50, ent-street. 
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ryNITED, KINGDOM ‘LIFE ASSURANCE 


; ectablsshed by Act of Parliament in 1834,— | 
al 


Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
burgh 5 4 St Vincent- -place, Glasgow ; 4. College-green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 

Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. _ 

— irman—Charles Downes, 7; "sq. 

J.G. Henriques, Esq. 
F. Chas. Maitland, 
WwW om Railto a E 

: Fr ‘Thomson, Esq. 

ri Fa | Thomas Thorby, Esq. 

en added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of 

joenber. 1847, is as follows :— 





Jair Ava 
: Boyd, £3! 


a. iesident. 
Charles B, Curtis, Esc 









Sum 
payable at 
Jeath. 


| [Sum added Sum added 
to Policy 
in 1848, 


to ae | 
in 1841. 


gum | pime Assured. 
ie 








$5,000 112 

year oe 2 
pd Res ie ool wes 
1,00 .- - 157 


| 
7 years | 
| 
| 


Dr ms, nev revertheless, at 
“Taran be paid for the first re years, eo th é In- 
aly nee 8 for Life. Every information afforded on application to 
Se Resident D Director. 8, ‘Wa terloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


oo 
%) MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
wie AND OTHER PUBL IC COMPANI 





HE UNITED GUARANTEE. NAND LIFE | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 36, Old Jewry, London. 
Capital 100, 000l., with power to increase to 500,0001, 
The Right Hon. LORD ERSKINE, Cha man. 
JOSHUA P. BROWN WESTHEAD, Ese M.P. Vice-Chairman. 
The Directors particularly request attention to the novel and 
liar advantages offe ered by this Company. 
The Guarantee of a Public Company is now gene erally adopted 
by many of the leading firms and public companies in the metro- 
lis, and the principal commercial towns in the United Kingdom. 
Pits application has, however, been hitherto solely restricted to 
the interests of Employers, and at a certain annual outlay to the 


Emplo 

fford a reciprocal interest to the Employed, and at 

aimee to a increased Security to E mployers, the 

m of combining the principle of Guarantee with that of Life 
= pemreaee Seen devised, and isthus exemplified :— 

“|, The oye oyers have the additional safeguard of the interests 
of the Ber sloved being affected by their want of integrity, 
inasmuch as ifthe Guarantee Policy becomes a claim upon 
the Company, their interest in the Life Assurance grante 
therewit becomes void, 

¢ The Employed have the inestimable advantage of effecting 
both objects, viz—Guarantee for their Fidelity, and Assu- 
rance on their Lives, ata Premium so much reduced as to 
cause the amount paid annually to be little in excess of that 
which they would have to pay for a Life Assurance only. 

No charge is made for Policy Stamps. 

Prospectuses and further information may be obtained upon 
application’ to the Secretary, at the Office of the Company, as 
above, or to any of the Company "s Agents. 

y order, JAI MES, KNIGHT, Secretary. _ 


GcorrisH, WIDOWS’ ND | 














FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

“The hih timation in which this Society is held by the public 
may be judged of from the fact, that during the last twelve years 
the average amount of new insurances effected has exceede 

HALF A MILLION PER ANNUM. 

This Society commenced business in the year 1415, and the accu- 
mulation of Premiums since that date (after providing for emerged 
daims, &c.) has produced a 

CAPITAL OF TWO MILLIONS TWO HUNDRED AND 

FOUR THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Notwithstanding the risk necessarily attending the investment 
money to so large an extent, the Society has not as yet sus- 
tained any loss by bad debts, and the whole capital is at present 
invested in securities of unquestionable safety. 

An investigation into the affairs of the > a4 takes place every 
seven years, when the whole profits, as ther ained, are applied 
for behoof of the members, who are the caly parties in any way in- 
terested in the Society’s funds. 

The following Table will show the effect of the additions already 
made to Policies of this Society :— 


POLICY FOR 1,0002, 








T°, PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, &c.— 


PEDOMETE RS for the waistcoat pocket. at 





PAYNE 6 ew Bond-street, opposite Long’s Hotel —New 
Patent TR a EI LLING CLOCKS * chiming on springs in place of 
bells, 


~ ‘MANUSC RIPT. AND» NOTE BOOKS. 
a C. SPILLER, Manufacturing Stationer, 
- solicits the attention of Students to his large and varied 
Stock of MANUSCRIPT NOTE BOOKS, which are made of 
superior paper, binding warranted, and at e xtren rely low prices. 
Manuscript Books ( Foc 8., 93., and 10s 
Manuscript Books (La 






















nw t Books (P Locks 
us t Books a 

38. 6d, extra. 
Manu »t Books (Fe 
Manuscript Books (Octavo sizes), d., and 28, 


“ ; 
102, Holborn-hill (corner sf E ly- -plae London. 


e 
Orders attended to. 


Post-oitice Vw Ss 
Bteie sss and CO. 
4 Ps erry S OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 





MANUFACTU 
Beg cope 





NG SLLVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c, 
ly ot all atte ntion to their E »lishments, 
T-STREE' 


sp. } LONDON; 
KEET, BIRMINGHAM: 













And Manufa neto ry, N 4L-ST 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 





| their own productions. 


| Patent _ 
} 
ee ~~ RAILWAY 





1¢ necessity of informing the public, that 

plated by Elkington & Co.’s process,” offer 
* manufacture, unless such articles bear their 

“f & Co. under a crown.” 

wings, and Prices sent free by post. 

and Gildi ng as usui 


The Patentees f el 
articles soid - — 
no guarantee 









ating 


T)\ECORAT rv E PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 

Carpet and Floor -cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.- r. 
AKCHER solicits an ah of his superior PAPER-H: ANG- 
vGS pateuted inventions) fitted up on the walls of 
range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in every 
style of artist ic arrang ement, and for every kind of room. In ad- 
1 » furnished with superior furniture, (marked 

rice,) giving at one view & drawing- room fit 
. Bed-room and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard ; 
French and all foreign Paper-hangings, of the first fabri 3russels 






















gnd Tapestry Carpets at 3s. to 4s. 6. per yard; best warranted 
Floo it yards wide, cut to any dimensions, 28. 2d., 28. éd., 
and 2s. 9d. per yard. 





LOOR 
Best Quality Warranted .... 
Persian and Turkey pattern 
Common Floor Cloth 


cL OT BB S&B. 


2s. 6d. per square yard, 
de, 9d. do. 


i 









do. 


. od, to. 
AND MATTING. 





CUCOA-F FIBRE MATS 
L n Matting, plain and figured. 
JOWETT, M: anufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 





, 7 
YARPETS.—BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
/ POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—'l hey are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven goods. 
They have the same good quality of worsted throughout, whereas 
in the common Brussels the dark colours are generally made of an 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process and by 
patent machinery, and the coleurs are more durable, and will 
stand more severe tests than those of any other desc ription of 
carpet. The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
of shades or co jlours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborate, as 
g for design. They can be offered ata price 
) ow that of goods of equal quality made in 
uality, in pattern, in variety of colours, 
and in price the Saene - 20wer-Loom Brussels Carpets offer great 
advantages to the publ Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
London ; 22, New Bre own- street, Manchester. 
Bricurs Splendid P. \TENT TAPESTRY 
for CURTAINS, PORTIERES, &—LUCK, KENT & 
CUMMING, No. 4, Regent-street, opposite Howell '& James's, 
have a large variety of the above material. 1t hangs gracefully, and 
the above purposes ; the price extremely mo- 
a large Stock ot the PATENT POWER-LOOM 
. , col urs warranted perfectly fast, and can be offered at 
rob per cent. less than Brussels of the same quality. These 
goods have been highly approved of by all who have purchased 
them. 
Brussels and other agadtiees Damasks, Chintzes, Turkey 
Carpets, Floor-cloth, &¢ 


S 


















about 20 pe re 


ent 
the ordinary mo de. 























H O OTIN G. — Ww. iL YOUNG & 



































a Poli ith ( ot the are a prepared — y ae immense yah “ 
be} olicy wi - it : of SHOOTING COA" 5S. manufacture rom their celebrated 
a vested ee ere. REGISTERED INDESTRUCTIBLE TWEED. 'These coats are 
= Additions os ‘ impervious to wet, resist the on ges, and are perfectly elastic and 
3 28 & — light, so as not to impede the free action of the limbs, a complaint 
,' | Ist January. | —— - so justly urged against all other materials. heir immense sale 
$ | - . enaties Young & Co. _ eo? them at 2 , and 30s. each. 
= | 1246, 1851 1852, OUNG & CO, 317, High ‘Holborn psc te Gray's Inn), 

| 

| Tr 
195 5% YATENT IMPERISHABLE BLACK 
19 i711 1 CLOTHS.—W. H. YOUNG & CO’S PATENT CLOTHS 
1835 1608 7 8 having received the PATRONAGE of the most distinguished 
1830 | 1499 4 5 members of the BAR and the U ae me ITIES, are again sub- 
1835 | 1378 18 11 mitted with renew e world in 
18 54 8 0 general. The distinzuishing qualities of these superb F. ABRKIC ~ 

are UNCHANGEABLENESS of colour and extreme DUR: 


Additions to Policies may either be allowed to remain incorpo- 
rated with the original sum insured, or their present value may be 
received in cash, or may be applied towards the reduction of the 
future annual premiums. 

ans are granted to members on the security of their Policies 
to the extent of nine-tenths of their value, provided such value 
amount to 55l. or upwards. 

4.B—No member is entitled to participate in the profits of the 
Society unless the Policy be of at least five = — standing. 

ead Office, Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew-squ: 
JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
WM. GEORGE, Chief Clerk. 

London Office, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings. 

HUGH M‘KEAN, Agent. — 


— 
(SHAN DELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
assorted STOCK of CHANDELIERS, of British manufac- 
ture, is at 7 Howe Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars.— 
APSLEY P & CO. solicit an inspection of the quality of 
the oak Ay will be found very superior: all new glass of 
thel Most Pellucid character, and no foreign drops being used in 
od ers. The Manufactory may be viewed the first four 


ae and ROBBERY.—Safety for Plate and 
Cash—CHUBB’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES and 
BOXES are _ most secure depositories for deeds, cash, plate, ac- 
then nunt-books, &¢., both ca fire and burzlars. All are fitted with 
tector lock —C. CHUBB & SON, 57, st. Paul’s Churchyard, 


5 28, vord. -street. Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 
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BILITY. Their immense sale enables 4 hs by oung & Co. to a 
them at he ot An6 unprecedented low 
T ROWSERS, 


ATS 5us.; Treble- milled 21s. ; 





TODA ‘rs S 
. YOU: Ni & Co 0. 317, High Holborn (opposite Gray’s Inn). 


A RELIEF FOR THE FARMERS. 


W. 
w 
} OW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS than 

ONE SHILLING per DAY, and KEEP HIM WELL too. 
Do you bruise your oats ?— No.—Then you lose one bushel out of 
three. 

The articles and numerous references may be seen at MARY 
WEDLAKE & Cv.’s, 118, Fenchureh-street. 

Breer on the above may be had, post-f 8. 
CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT and PORT} NATAL, 

Emigrants are informed MARY WEDLAKE & CO. have from 
time to time supplied the first Settlers to Swan River and Port 
Natal, and all the Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS and TOOLS of first-rate class. 

N.3. Purchasers may have the benefit of - introduction. 

A BOON TO THE AGRICUL 

FARMERS, be of good cheer, all is not a lost. 
will find us ready to meet the times. 

As you cannot get the same price for your Produce, we cannot 
expect from you the same price for our IMPLEMENTS, and 
without first-class manufactured Implements you cannot stand 
these times 

By inclosing two stamps, @ list, with illustrations, will be 


forwarded. 
MARY WEDLAKE & CO. 118, Fenchurch-street, 





v7 ‘ome to us, you 











% nl Aa rT ~ 

HE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES. ~ A. B. 
SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank, request the ripe CO t purchasers to their 
stock of London-made PATENT LEVER ATCHES, ane ane 
manufac tured by themselves in their own Hany 
with the detached escapement and jewelled ; 
zt j ix, an 


In silver cases, 
the prices are four 
eight guineas each ; ; or in gold cases, 
guineas each. The very large stock offered for 
inc ludes every description, enabling a customer to select 
at which is more particularly adapted to his own use. Every 
watch is warranted. 


M ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous forthe hairs not coming 
loose, is, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third paré 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finestnap. Penee 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties ofabsorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and Mestructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
30 8, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. . 


METCALFE'SS ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 


DER, 2s. per box. 
{ ‘\OCOA is a Nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two mutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet; more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means the farinaceous substance can be s 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent the 
other from separating. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa 
preseres by JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
tussell-street, Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the delight- 
ful fiavour, in part dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


THE. APERITIVE FOUNTAIN. 
CAUTION.—W. PINE, 352, Strand, assures the public that 
they should use none but the DOUBLE ACTION LAVEMENT 


as improved and sold by him, producing a continuous stream, 
without the agency or introduction of air, which the common in- 


J 















warmente (sold under the name of Aperitive Fountain) convey. 
Mir 


Liew is also the inventor and mauufacturer of the Registered 
SA OF F ‘lower Cornet, the Dionysian and be mee Vibrator, 
ery degree of deafnces.- a) be obtained only of 










» Strand, one door from Wellington-street (late of 
. De pot for Rooff’s P atent t Improved Respirator. 


Dep NESS.—New Discovery.-The ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily" powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produced, It is modelled to the ear, so that it rests 
within, without projecting. Being of the same colour asthe skin, 
is not perceptible. Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversa- 
tion, to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
moved, and it affords all the assistance that poeeey could be 
desired. Invaluable ne wly-invented SPECTACLES. The most 
powerful Telescopes, Opera and Race Glasses. Also a very small 
powerful waistcoat Pocket Glass, only the size of a walnut, to dis- 
cern minute objects at the distance of from four to five miles. — 

3 B. one OMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle-street, 
iecadilly. 


Y)ERFECT HEALTH RESTORED wirnovur 

MEDICINE, Saeemrentones, or Expense, by DU BARRY’S 

delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves 50 times 
its cost in other remedies. 


A few out of 50,000 Testimonials. 

“Twenty-five years’ Nervousness, Constipation, Indigestion, and 
Debility, from which I have suffered great misery, and which no 
—. ine could remove or reli have been effectually cured by 
DU BARRY’S HEALTH- RESTORING FOOD, in a very short 
A - AY. R. Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” “Eight years’ 
dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, 
for which my servant had consulted the advice of many, have been 
effectually removed by bu Barry's delicious Health-restoring Food 
in a very short time. I shall be happy to answer any inquiries.— 
Rev. Joux W. Frave vt, Ridlington Kectory, Norfolk.” “Three 
<cessive nervousness, with pains in my neck and left arm, 
ral debility, which rendered my life very miserable, has 
been radically removed by Du Barry's Health- -restoring Food.— 

LEX. 8. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” Similar Tes- 
timonials from Lord Stuart de Decies; Major-General Thomas 
‘xmouth; Mr. Samuel Barlow, "Darlington, a cure of 20 
. -psia, constipation, flatulency, and irritability; William 
Hunt, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, King’s ( vollege, Cambridge, who after 
suffering 60 years from a partial paralysis, has regained the use of 
his limbs in a very short time upon this excellent food; the Rev 
Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks—a cure of functional disorders ; 
Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley—recording the cure of a lad 
from constipation and sickness during pregnancy ; the Rev. Thomas 
Minster, of St. Saviour’s, Leeds—a cure of five years’ nervousness, 
with spasms and daily vomitings; Mr. Taylor, Coroner of Bolton ; 
Captain Allen—recording the cure .! epileptic fits; Doctors Ure 
and Harvey; James Shorland, E me. Yo. 3, Sydney Terrace, Read- 
ing, Berks, late Surgeon in the 96 Regiment—a cure of dropsy 5 ; 
James Porter, Esq. Athol- street, Perth—a cure of 13 years’ cough, 
with general debility 4 Smyth, Esa. 37, Lower Abbey-street. 
Dublin ; ornelius 0" Sullivan, M.D. F.R.C.S. Dublin—a_ perfect 
cure of doe ars’ indescribable agony, which had resisted all other 
remedies.—A copious Extraet of 50,000 cures sent gratis by Du 
Barry & Co. Sold in canisters, with full instructions, weighing 
1lb. 28. 9d. ; 21b, 48. ; Sib. lle; =. at 228, Super- — 
quality, 10 Lh. 338. sib 22s.—Du Barry & Co. 127, New Bond- 
street, London ; Hedges & Butler, 155. pe street , Fortnum 
M n & Co, Piccadilly ; and through all Grocers, C hemists, and 
Booksellers. Caution—The health of many persons having ‘been 
seriously injured by Arabian Revalenta, Ervalenta, Lentil Powder, 
or other spurious compounds under imitation of name, or called 
similar by their unscrupulous compounders, it will be necessary to 
note Messrs. Du Barry & Co.’s name on each canister, in order to 
—_ being imposed upon by heartless knavery. 


‘HE most popular Medicine for the Cure of 

INDIGESTION, Ne ACH and LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
are HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Captain Smith, residing at Poplar, 
who has spent the greater part of his life at sea. and a considerable 
portion of that time in warm climates, suffered dreadfully from a 
liver complaint and indigestion, and often to such an extent that 
he thought it was impossible for him to recover ; he followed the 




























advice of medical men both at home and abroad, but without 
benefit ; he then commenced with Holloway’s Pills, and soon ex- 
pe ed so much relief that he persevered in taking them for a 





few weeks, when he found his health 
all druggists; and at Professor Hol 
Strand, London. 


rfectly restored.—Sold AG 
foway's establishment, 244, 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


> 


ORATIONS and SPEECHES on VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. By EDWARD EVERETT. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
with Portrait, price 36s. 


THE POETS and POETRY of EUROPE. 
Ry HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Royal vo. 
cloth, p 


RESEARCHES respecting AMERICUS VES- 
PUCIUS, and his VOYAGES. By the VISCOUNT SANTA- 
REM, Ex-Prime Minister of Portugal, Member of the Institute 
of France, &c. Translated by E.V.CHILDE. 12mo. cloth, 
price 5s. 6 


THE MANUFACTURE of IRON in all its 
VARIOUS BRANCHES; to which is added, AN ESSAY on 
the MANUPAOTURE ‘of STEEL. By’ FREDERICK 
OVERMAN, a With 150 Engravings. Royal 
8vo, cloth, price 30s. 


‘THE WORKS of the late EDGAR ALLAN 
POE ; with Notices of his Life and Genius. By N. P., WILLIS, 
J.R. LOWELL, and R. W. GRISWOLD. 2 vols. post Svo. 
cloth, price 15s, 


‘LECTURES on ART, and POEMS. By 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON. Edited by RICHARD HEN RY 
DANA, jun. 1 yol. post 8vo. bound, price 10s. 6d, 


PHYSICIAN and PATIENT; or, a Practical 


Vi nd - the wasted Ley oy Relations, and Int Interests of the 


Med ORTHING- 
TON HOOKER, SLD. 





the C 
1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, Lana 68. 6d. 


THE LIFE and RELIGION of MAHOMMED, 
as contained in the Sheefh Traditions of the Roi Ul- Kuloob. 
Translated from the Persian. By v. JAMES L. MER- 
RICK, Member of the American Oriental Society. 8vo. cloth, 
price 10s. 


TABULE ATOMIC, 


THE CHEMICAL TABLES for the CALCU- 
LATION of QUANTITATIVE ANALYSES of H. ROSE. 


Re-calculated for the more recent Determinations of ATOMIC 
EIGHTS, and with other Alterations and Additions. By 
WILLIAM P. DEXTER. Royal 8vo. cloth, price 68. 


PHILO: an Evancetiap. By the Author of 
* Margaret; a Tale of the Real and Ideal.’ Post 8vo. cloth, 
price 68, 

its 


PERFUMERY: MANUFACTURE and Usk. 
With Instructions in every Branch of the Art, and Recipes 
for all the Fashionable Preparations. The whole forming a 
valuable aid to the Perfumer, Druggist, and Soap-Manufac- 
turer, Illustrated by numerous Woodeuts. From the French 
of CeLnart and other late Authorities, with Additions and 
Improvements. By CAMPBELL MORFIT. Practical and 
Analytical Chemist. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


MISS LESLIE'S LADY’S NEW RECEIPT 
BOOK. Containing Directions for Cooking. Preserving, 
Pickling, &c. Third Fdition, enlarged, with 120 additional 
Receipts for preparing Farina, Indian Meal, Fancy Tea-Cake, 
Marmalades, &c. Post 8vo. cloth, price 73. éd. 


MOHAMMED, the ARABIAN PROPHET. A 
Tragedy, in Five Acts. By GEORGE H. MILES, 12mo. 
cloth, price 5s. 


MORALISM and CHRISTIANITY ; 
Experience and Destiny. In Three Lectures. 
JAMES. Post 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


or, Man’s 
By HENRY 


UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 
GAZETTEER. Containing Topographical, Statistical, and 
other naverenation of all the more Important Places in the 
known From most recent and authentic sources. By 
THOMAS. "BALDWIN, assisted by several other Gentlemen. 
To which is added an APPENDIX. Eighth Edition, with a 
Supplement, post 8vo. half bound, price 10s. 6d. 


A 


MANUAL of MINERALOGY : including Obser- 
vations on Mines, Rocks, Reduction of Ores, and the Appli- 
cation of the Science to the Arts. With 260 Illustrations. By 
JAMES D. DANA, A.M., Author of ‘A System of Mine- 
ralogy.’ Post 8yo. bound, price 72. 6d. 


CTION 
By WILLARD PHILLIPS. 12mo. 


PROPOSITIONS concerning PROTE 
and FREE TRADE. 
cloth, price 5s, 6d. 


AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 
BIBLE. By Rev. LYMAN COLEMAN. Illustrated by 
Maps, from the latest, and most authentic sources, of various 
Countries mentioned in the Scriptures, New Edition, with 
Additions. 1 vol. post 8vo. with Plan of Jerusalem in time of 
Christ. Price 88. 


LOWELL LECTURES on the APPLICATION 
of METARH YeICaL and ETHICAL SCIENCE to the 
EVIDENCES of RELIGION ; delivered before the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, in the Winters of 184s—49, By FRANCIS 
BOWEN. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


London: Joun CHapman, 142, Strand 


IAN OFORTES for HIRE, at CHAPPELL’S, 

50, NEW BOND-STREET.—Every variety of Grand, Cot- 

| tage, and Square Pianofortes, by Erard, Broadwood, Collard, 

Oetzmann, &c.; and of Harps, by Erard, for Sale or Hire. Any 

one hiring’ a Piano for not less than one year can (ifdesired) choose 

a perfectly new instrument from the factories of any of the best 
makers.—50, New Bond-street. 


SECC XCOND-HAND PIANOFORTES for SALE. 
A large Stock of Pianofortes, of every description, by the 
best makers, that have been used for one or two seasons, and are 
but little deteriorated, may be purchased at CHAPPELL’S, at 
sreatly reduced prices, and exchanged within six months if not 
iked.—Chappell’s Musical Library, 50, New Bond-street. 








MESSRS. COCKS'S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Tt AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for the PIANOFORTE, fingered by Czerny : large music 
folio, 17th i price only 44.—“The veriest child may learn 
from this book.”—Vide Berwick Warder, 


WARREN'S CHANTER’S HAND-GUIDE 
—373 Chants, with the Psalms pointed as they are to be sung, in 
1 vol, 4to. cloth boards, or in 34 numbers, 2d. each. Appendix to 
ditto, four numbers, 2d. each, 


WARREN’S PSALMODY —853 Psalms and 
Hymns, in score for four voices, with Piano or Organ, in cloth 
boards, 2s.; ditto postage free, 2s. 6d.; or in numbers, 2d, each.— 
Also Warren’s Hints on Psalmody, price 2d, 

London: RK. Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, Publishers to 
Her Majesty. 





THE GREAT me over OF sneeerae In 1851. 
re publishe = 
” THE. MEETIN G OF 7 HE NATIONS,” 
a Song for the Great Exhibition in 1851. Poetry by 

Charlotte Young ; Music by Wm. Thorold Wood. With tinted 
Lithograph of the Building. Price 2s. 

Shepherd & Jones, 98, Newgate-street ; and to be had, by order, 
of all Music- sellers i in the Kingdom. 


Goncs FOR THE MERRY AND 1 WISE.— 
4 These Songs (27 in number) are arranged with an easy accom- 
niment for the Pianoforte, Edited and Selected by MARIA and 
VILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, the whole being adapted 
to the comprehension of children, eminently calculated to improve 
them in morals as well as music, and valuable for the a of Infant 
Schools. Neatly printed in 8vo. price 2s., or by post, 2s. 

R. Addison & Co. 210, Regent: street. 


(HE NEW 1 NEW EN GL ISH OPERA, Dean-street, 

Soho.—The Patrons of the Musical Art and the Public in 
gencral are respectfully apprised that this elegant little Theatre 
will shortly open, for the exclusive production of Original English 
Operas, by Native ‘Composers. The Vocalists will number several 
eminent popular Favorites, together with acknowledged promising 
aspirants. The Orchestra and Choral Department will be efficient 
and complete. Full particulars will be duly announced.—Stage 
Director, Mr. B. Barnett; Acting Manager, Mr. Vinine. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


THE GRAND 
NATIONAL CONCERTS. 


—_—~-> 





The prin Committee, Directors, and Managers of “THE 
GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS” have the hononr to announce 
that the Firete Se es will commence on TUESDAY NEXT, the 
15th of OCTOBER. 
he Concerts will commence at Eight, and terminate usually 
about Eleven. he Theatre has been entirely re-decorated for 
these entertainments. 
In addition to the following list, numerous engagements are 
pending with other Vocal and Instrumental Artistes, particulars 
of which will be announced as soon as possible. 





VOCALISTS. 
MADEMOISELLE ANGRI. 
MISS POOLE, S MESSENT, 
MRS. ALEXANDER NEWTON, 


MADAME Bise ACCIANTI, 
(The celebrated Prima Donna, from Milan, who will make her 
First ‘Appearance in E ngland). 
SIGNOR CALZOLARI, 
M. JULES LEFORT, M. JULES STOCKHAUSEN, 
MR. FRANK BODDA, ayy MR. SIMS REEVES. 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLO 
PERFORMERS. 
GRAND PIANOFORTE. 


MISS GODDARD, 
(Pupil of M. Thalberg, whe itl make her First Appearance in 
ublic,) 


M. CHARLES HALLE, 
(Who will perform Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat with full 
Orchestral Accompaniments on the Opening Night, and a 
different Concerto on each evening of his engagement,) 
MASTER HEINRICH WERNER, 

Whose Performance at Buckingham Palace before Her Most 
Gracious Majesty and Prince Albert, and at the Pro- 
fessional Matinées, has been the —~ jo of 
the whole Musical World,) and 

M. THALBERG, 4 
(Who will introduce several New Morceaux written expressly for 
these Concerts). 


VIOLIN. 
MM. MOLIQUE, MESS BLAG Oe HENRY COOPER, 


f. SAIN 
(Solo Violinist to Her Majesty). 


An Engagement is oe —— the renowned Artiste, 
INOKR SIV 
Who is on his way to England from the Havannah. 


TENOR—MR. HILL. 
VIOLONCELLO. 
MM, PIATTI, HAUSMANN, HANCOCK, axpj ROUSSELOT. 








Instrumental Solo Performers continud— 2 
DOUBLE BASS. 
MM. ANGLOIS, ROWLAND, axp HERR MUI 
(The celebrated C ‘ontrabassist from ‘Darmstadt. (LER, 
First Appearance in this Soontee Will male hig 


HARP. 
MR. AP THOMAS ann MR. BH. J. TRUST, 


CONCERTINA—MR. R. BLAGROVE, 
FLUTE. 
MM. RICHARDSON, BRICCIALDI, CARTE & REMUSAr 
OBOE—MM. BARRET anv NICHOLSON, ; 


CLARIONET, 
M. FRANC (from the Grand Opera, Brussels), any M. MAYCOCK, 


BASSOON. HORN, 
M. BAUMANN, M. STEGLICH, 


CORNET-A-PISTONS—M. ARBAN. 


OPHICLEIDE, TROMBO WE, 
M. PROSPERE. M. WINTERBOTTOY, 


ORCHESTRA. 


Musical Director, Composer, and Conductor, M. BALFE. 


FIRST VIOLINS. 
M. Molique (Principal) 
Kapelmcister at Stutgardt. 
Browne, Royal ary Opera. 
Henry Cooper, K.LO. 
Dando, R.1.0. | 
Dawson, Her | Majenty’ 8 Theatre. 
Goffrie, 
H. Gritsbach, “R.LO. 
Hartnagl, H.M.T, Russell, H.M.T. 
Kreutzer, H.M.T. Severn, RI, 
H.M.T. HARPS. 
; AT Ap Thomas, H.M.T. 
Pigott, H.M.T. 
Shargool, H.M.T. | H. J. Trust, BLO, 
Thirlwall, R.1.0, FLUTES, 
WwW atkine, 5 R.LO. | ans h 
Zerbini, R.1.0, the Duke of = - 
SECOND VIOLINS. Briccialdi, La Scala, Milan. 
Willy grove, IEG. R.LO. PICCOLO, 
Remusat, H.M.T. 
OBOES, 
Barrett, R.L.0. 
Nicholson, R.1.0. 
CLARIONETS. 
M. Franc. G. 0. Brussels, 
Maycock, H.M.T. 
BASSOONS, 
Baumann, R.L0, 
Larkin, K.L.0. 
HORNS. 
Srestich, H.M.T, 


Bla: 

Caloott, ii. M.T. 

Callcott, Jun., H.M.T. 

| TRUMPETS. 

| Zeiss, H.M.T. 

Davis, H.M.T. 

| CORNET-A-PISTONS. 

| Arban, Conservatoire, Paris 

| TROMBONES. 

| Porta, * M.T. 

| King, H.M.T. 

| Winterbottou, H.M.T. 
OPHICLEIDE. 

| Prospere, R.1.0. 

TIMPANI. 


DOUBLE BASSES\(con 
late | | Castell, R10. Minnel, 
Meant, RL. 0. 


atten, R.LO. 
ee R.LO, 








llance, H.M 
Thirlwall (2), H. i. T. 
Villain, HM-T. | 
Watson, R.I 


eawons. 
R. Hughes » (Psipeivall, H.M.T. 


Westlake, R.L.0. 
VIOLONCELLOS. 
Piatti (Principal), H.M.T. 
Gardner, H.M.T, 
Goodban, R.L.0, 


Hausmann, R.I.0. | 
W. Loder, R.I- Gite. BEA. 


), 
Lovell Phillips, R.1.0. | BASS DRUM AND CYMBALS. 
.~——— Beethoven Quartett Hinchey, H.M.T. 
Soc ’ 
Thole T T.R. Manchester. | IDE DRUM. 
DOUBLE BASSES. R. Hughes, Jun., H.M.T. 

Anglois (P rineipali, H.M.T. TRIANGLE, 

W. Ganz, H.M.T. 


Casolani, RK. 

Principal Composers, MM. SPCHR, BALFE, G. MACFARREY, 
EDW. LODER, HOWARD GLOVER, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, and FELICIEN 
DAVID. 


Arranger of pecatie Selections, ae. qrenor. L. NEGRL 


Chorus Mas oa FANZ. 
Deputy Chorus Master oo e. MR. F. O. st meee 
oo « MR. WILLIN 


Organis' 


*x* The Music of the Serenatas will be Published by Messts. 
Cramer, Beate & Co, 


Box Stalls, One Pair .. 
Ditto, Two Ditto .. 38. 
Half Circle, Di 


4s. 0d. | Gallery Stalls.......... 
6d, | Slip S 
28. 6d. 





N.B. It is respectfully announced that all persons attending the 
Private Boxes and the First and d Second Tiers of Box Hera Ts 
required to appear in Evening Dress; and the Public is most 
earnestly requested to assist in carrying out this —- 
as may be practicable, in all parts of Her Majesty's 

Applications for Private Boxes and Stalls to be made at the Box 
Office; or to Messrs. ANDREWs, ALLCROFT, LEADER as Cock, New 
Bond street ; ; MitcHe.y, Hooxnam and Exers, Old Bo nn d-street; 
Sams, St. James’s-street; Cramer, Beate & Co., Fas Balter, 
amma CuaprE.., New Bond-street; and Drre & 56s, 
Stran 





Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond- street, in the 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his oftice No. 4, ‘Took’s Court, 
Chancery-lane.inthe parish of St.Andrew, inthe saidcounty; 
published by Joun Praxcis, of No, 14, Wellington-street) 
inthesaidcounty, Publisher.at N 0.14 in Wellington-st 
said; and sold byall Booksellers and N STnbersh; fortuna 
Scottanp, Mesara. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for 
Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.--Saturday, October ‘12, 185%. 
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